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THE B/G NAME IN SIRENS IS— 





FEDERAL Q! 


You get the BIG sound, the BIGGEST sound with this new Federal Q-2 
siren. It’s the loudest siren you can buy. Not only excels in power, but 
the deep 91% in. rotor produces a sharper, more penetrating pitch. New 
motor uses less current than many smaller sirens. Electric brake optional. 
Available for outside or cor.cealed mounting. If you need super-sound 
warning, get a Q-2. 


And remember, you get the B!GGEST selection of sirens from Federal! 
Every price and class to meet any budget and service requirement. Each 
model is tops in its class for quality and dependability. 


Before you buy, get the Federal story . . . free bulletins, yours for the asking 
from Federal, the BIG name in sirens! Write today! 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8758 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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Entering it’s 20th year, this, the official publication of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, has shortened its name from 
Police Chiefs News to The Police Chief. No longer, strictly speaking, a 
“news letter,” The Police Chief will continue to feature articles and news 
until it is possible for the IACP to publish both a professional law enfor- 
cement journal and a monthly news organ. 
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A pair of New York State officers, both with 
police experience, are doing what probably ranks 
as the strangest job in Korea, a place where 
strange tasks are not uncommon. 

Capt. Joseph D. Foley, a military policeman 
who used to pound a beat as a New York City 
patrolman in the sixties, seventies and lower 
eighties on the East Side of Manhattan, and Capt. 
Arthur L. Trenam, who was formerly a New York 
State Trooper, working out of Malone, are both 
security officers at Panmunjon, the neutral zone 
where the peace talks have been held. 

Working between the opposing front lines, some 
two miles from the closest American outpost, the 
officers maintain a guard detachment alongside 
a North Korean guard unit to make certain that 
there are no violations of the neutral perimeter 
by either side. 

Bombing raids, artillery duels and infantry en- 
gagements rage on all sides of them while they 
maintain a tiny island of non-belligerence. 

“It’s a strange sensation; you know that men 
are getting killed on all sides of you, yet here you 
are, two miles ahead of any of our main line of 
resistance in safety,” Foley said. 

Trenam, with a wry grin remarked, “ This job 
is without parallel.” And so it is, for the dividing 
line between the United Nations’ forces and the 
Communist troops doesn’t exist in the 2,000-yard 
diameter of studied neutrality. 

But the job of keeping absolute neutrality isn’t 
as easy as it might sound. Living side by side 
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In the eerie Panmunjon neu- 
tral perimeter, Captains Tre- 
nam, left, and Foley can watch 
the tides of war surge around 
them, less than a mile away. 
When this picture was taken, 
an air strike was being made 
against Communist positions 
just outside the neutral zone. 


By Tom Karsell 
With The 
tighth U. S. Army In Korea 
EUSAK Advance APO No. 301 


c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif 





Joe Mitchell 


with the die-hard, North Korean Communist 
guard is often a bitter thing. 

The Communists, according to Foley, “complain 
about everything. Recently, they have become 
more aggressive.” 

Such tasks as the survey of the perimeter offer- 
ed plenty of chance for the Communists to bicker 
over virtually every inch of ground. In the end, 
Foley said, the U. N. provided one survey team 
and the Reds another. But even that was not 
without complications. American engineers, long 
trained in the use of modern surveying instru- 
ments, used one unknown to the Communists and 
the Reds at first objected to the use of the Theo- 
dolite, an accurate transit. This problem was 
finally settled when U. N. troops gave the Reds a 
course on the instrument’s use. But the Theodolite 
is an aiming device, mounted on a tripod. Built 
for Americans and Europeans, the short North 
Koreans wanted it lowered after each sighting so 
that they could see through it. Here, Capt. Foley 
drew the line. “It would have taken forever to 
keep resighting so we gave them a box to stand 
on.” 

The New Yorkers negotiate for hours with the 
North Korean officers over insignificant matters 
which should be solved in minutes. 

“The big thing I’ve learned is that once you 
make a statement, stick to it; never give in to 
them on anything,” Trenam said of the Reds. “I’ve 
learned a good deal about the Communists since 
I’ve been here. You can’t reason with them— 
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it’s almost impossible to prove a point.” Then, 
he added, “When you present an argument to 
them, they completely disregard the facts.” 

Foley agreed: ‘“They’re always right and 
you’re always wrong, according to them.” He 
said he had patrolled a beat in New York City 
before he was recalled into the army, where the 
German Bund held forth. “There’s absolutely no 
difference between the Nazis and the Communists. 
They’re just alike.” 

Many Americans have commented on the gen- 
eral lack of humor that the Communists evidence. 
Foley, who has lived with them says: ‘The Com- 
mies seem to have taken all the fun out of life. 
They’ve made it a very grim thing.” 

Both Foley and Trenam recalled the days when 
the U. N. mess was set up immediately under the 
noses of the Reds. “We ate not more than ten 
yards from them,” Trenam grinned as he said it. 
“They used to watch us pretty closely while we 
ate steaks.” 

Foley, whose wife Marjorie, and two daughters 
live at 2304 30th Avenue, Astoria, Long Island, 
is looking forward to his release from the army 
so that he can rejoin the New York City Police 
Department. He said he is anxious to get back to 
“not only the fine men there, but the finest. police 
force in the world.” 

Trenam whose wife Geraldine and three chil- 
dren live at 1617 N. W. 41st, Oklahoma City, 
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TO LIGHT THE TRUCE AREA—Powerful 
searchlights stand at Panmunjon to mark the 
neutral perimeter at night. Here, Trenam (left) 
tells Foley what the Communist security guard 
commander has most recently found to complain 
about. 








U.S.A rmy Photo By PFC Joe Mitchell 


END OF THE LINE—Past this point, yow’re 
fair game. Trenam (left) and Foley look out 
across Communist positions within easy sight of 
the truce area. Once, two UN guards were seized 
by the Red soldiers when they claimed the pair 
stepped inches over the line. American author- 
ities were able to get the captured men back the 
same day. 


Okla., isn’t certain when he’ll go back to the 
United States. Meantime, he’s still at Panmun- 
jon, trying to be neutral when he doesn’t feel that 
way at all. 


Traffic Institute’s 1953-54 
Training Catalog Now Available 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has issued its annual catalog listing training 
courses to be offered in 1953 and the first half 
of 1954. 

Copies of the catalog have been mailed to chiefs 
of police, but extra copies may be obtained by 
writing to the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 

The Traffic Institute offers programs of pro- 
fessional training in all major areas of official 
activity relating to traffic safety. Courses are 
conducted both at the Institute in Evanston and, 
in cooperation with major universities on a plan- 
ned regional basis, in other parts of the country. 

The courses at the Institute for police officers 
include the nine-month Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Training Program and a series of speci- 
alized, intensive short courses which go together 
to make up the Institute’s new Integrated Unit 
Course Program. 

Also described in the catalog for 1953-54 are 
courses offered by the Institute for motor vehicle 
administration personnel, traffic engineers, traf- 
fic court judges and prosecutors, armed forces 
safety personnel, fleet safety personnel, driver 
education teachers, and laboratory technicians. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


County Police Headquarters 
Leicester, England 
December 12, 1952 
Dear Mr. Kelly: 

It occurred to me you might care to use some 
news relative to the development of Sergeant Eng- 
land’s collection since publication of my article in 
police publications throughout the world. 

I enclose a photograph of Sergeant England’s 
Italian Section of Police Badges, which was re- 
cently taken for inclusion in the Vatican Library, 
Vatican State, Rome. In the picture, in a central 
and most prominent position, is a recently-acqvir- 
ed Papal Gendarmes bronze coat of arms, very 
kindly supplied on the direction of His Eminence 
Pope Pius the XIIth, in response to request from 
Sergeant England. You will observe that all 
other badges, including. those of Italian Somali- 
iand, have been placed in a sort of radiating po- 
sition from the Papal piece. 

It may be of interest to know that the Papal 
Gendarmes are the Vatican Police, and uniformly 
dressed in black tunics, white pants and fur bus- 
bies. They are distinct from the temporal army 
of the Vatican, the Swiss Guards, the Palatine 
Guard and the Noble Guard. 





Sergeant England’s remarkable collection since 
publication of my article has risen from 750 in 
May last to very nearly 1,200 at the time of writ- 
ing, of which 112 are from American state, city 
and sheriff police departments, inclusive of Mani- 
la, the Philippines, Anchorage, Alaska, and St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. The 1,000th came from 
Chandler, Arizona. 

Some remarkably good, and in certain instances 
rare, specimens have been procured direct from 
the Republic of Liberia, West Africa; Madras 
State Police, Republic of India; Andaman and 
Nicobar Isles in the Bay of Bengal; Newfound- 
land Rangers (now extinct), Canada; the Mexican 
Republic; Bechuanaland Protectorate, British Af- 
rica; Singapore, Zanzibar, Nigeria, Uganda, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies, Southern Rhodesia, 
Royal Papuan and New Guinea Constabulary 
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(Port Moresby); Federal Capital Territory of 
Australia (Canberra) ; and from the Principality 
of Liechtenstein, on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland ; together with some real- 
ly exquisite pieces from the Cantonale Police of 
Switzerland and Belgium. Canada has responded 
well too. 
With all best wishes, 
Clifford R. Stanley 
Constable 


Editor’s Note: Constable Stanley’s original article 
about Sergeant England’s collection of police in- 
signia and badges appeared in our July issue. 


New Assistant U. S. Attorney General 
Well Known In Enforcement Field 


Of particular interest to police officials through- 
out the United States, was the recent appointment 
by President Eisenhower of Warren Olney III to 
the position of assistant U. S. Attorney General 
and chief of the criminal division of that office. 

Mr. Olney, a resident of Berkeley, California, 
and Professor of Criminology at the University 
of California, has a long and distinguished record 
of public service as a vigorous supporter of honest, 
firm and impartial law enforcement. Shortly 
after graduation from law school at the University 
of California in 1927, he became a deputy district 
attorney of Alameda County under Ear! Warren, 
then district attorney of the county and now Gov- 
ernor of California. During his.years in that po- 
sition, one in which he was reSponsible for the 
prosecutions of many important criminal cases, 
he gained the widespread confidence and respect 
of the police officers with whom he dealt. In 1939 
following Governor Warren’s election as Attorney 
General of California, Mr. C!ney became an assist- 
ant attorney general for the State, a position he 
occupied until his enlistment in the U. S. Marine 
Corps Air Service in 1942. 

Upon termination of his war service, Mr. Olney 
received an appointment of outstanding impor- 
tance when he was named as chief counsel for the 
California Commission on Organized Crime. His 
competent exposure of large scale racketeering in- 
volving slot machines, bookmaking, prostitution, 
narcotics and other vice activities, merited and 
received national recognition. In this connection, 
one of his greatest contributions was the exposure 
of dishonesty in public offices involving graft, 
bribes, the protection of criminals and their pre- 
ferential treatment in tax matters. Many of the 
Nation-wide investigations of tax officials stem- 
med from these California disclosures. Members 
of the I. A. C. P. who attended the 1950 conference 
in Colorado Springs, will recall that he addressed 
the group at that time on the subject of organized 
or syndicated crime. 




















New HARLEY-DAVIDSON traffic squad 
chases death from Dearborn streets 
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Dearborn depends on these Harley-Davidson officers to main- 
tain tight traffic control. Squad includes: (I. to r.) Lieut. 
William M. Bell; Patrolmen, Ernest Reggiatore, Aaron Albright, 
William Roberts, John Pritchard, Thomas DiPietro, Richard P. 
O'Brien, Edward Oz, Phillip C. Schwab, James J. Jacobs. 


HILE traffic accidents continue to snuff out 
lives in growing numbers all over the coun- 
try, Dearborn, Michigan, is headed for an all-time 
low in traf deaths. During the first seven months 


of °52, this busy community cut auto fatalities 67%. 


Police Chief Lawrence J. Schaefer commends 
Dearborn’s twelve motorcycle policemen, shown 
above, for their part in setting this remarkable 
record. This squad has also cut back traffic acci- 


dents by more than ten per cent. 


Like Dearborn, your city can win the battle 





against growing traffic problems. Insist on Harley- 
Davidson police motorcycles to help you provide 
efficient law enforcement... and to build outstand- 
ing traffic safety records. 

Harley-Davidsons are rugged and dependable, 
giving you greater economy and efficiency. Fast 
acceleration, effortless steering, high maneuver- 
ability and oil-cushioned comfort make these 
mounts the choice of traffic directors, police chiefs 
and patrolmen throughout the nation. Ask your 
dealer for complete information. For valuable 
booklet, “More Effective Police Power,” write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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_ PASADENA AWARD CEREMONY 


No one was happier than Mayor Alson E. Aber- 
nethy (left) when Chief W. H. Parker (center) 
of Los Angeles presented the IACP Traffic Law 
Enforcement Award to Pasadena, Calif. Chief 
Clarence H. Morris of Pasadena watches the cer- 
emony with justifiable pride. 

Through the efforts of the Pasadena Police 
Department, the city won first place in the 100,- 
000-200,000 population group in the 1951 IACP 
Traffic Law Enforcement Award program. Chief 
Parker represented the Association at the award 
presentation ceremony. 


L. A. Officer Develops “Rule” to 


Determine Speed from Skidmarks 
Capt. Louis J. Fuller of the Los Angeles Police 
Department has developed a “traffic rule” for de- 
termining motor-vehicle speeds from skidmarks. 
The instrument, known as the Fuller Traffic 
Rule, can, according to Captain Fuller, be used 
by a person with no extensive knowledge of ma- 
thematics to determine the coefficient of friction 
of a road surface if a test skid is made; it can 
‘ corivert miles per hour into feet per second, and 
compute rates of acceleration and deceleration. 
These mathematical operations can, of course, 
be performed on an ordinary slide rule. The 
Fuller Traffic Rule has been simplified for this 
special purpose by leaving off scales which would 
not be used for such computations and by arrang- 
ing and labeling the scales most conveniently for 
one who is not accustomed to use ordinary rules. 
The Fuller Traffic Rule is one of the special rules 
mentioned in the article, “Making More Use of 
Skidmarks to Determine Speed,” in the spring 
1947 issue of the Traffic Review (Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.) It 
will perform the same operations as the mono- 
graph or speed-skid calculator published in that 
article and in the Traffic Institute’s publication 
No. 720, “Speed Estimates Based on Skidmarks.” 
Captain Fuller, a veteran of 29 years in police 
work, many of which were spent in accident in- 
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vestigation, developed the device as a means to 
interpret facts in accident cases that are often 
the subject of considerable controversy. 

Inquiries about the Fuller Traffic Rule should 
be directed to Capt. Louis J. Fuller, 4275 Kraft 
Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 


More States Prohibit Diversion 
Of Taxes From Highway Use Funds 


Highway use taxes for highway purposes were 
assured by the voters in three more states at the 
recent general elections. By substantial major- 
ities in Alabama, Arizona, and Georgia, constitu- 
tional amendments were adopted prohibiting di- 
version of highway use funds to non-highway 
purposes. 

On the other hand, Florida authorized the use 
of part of the motor vehicle licensing receipts for 
30 years for new school bonds. 

Minnesota voters turned down a constitutional 
proposal. by which counties and cities would get 
385 per cent of the motor vehicle license fees. An 
initiative proposal in Montana to increase the 
gasoline tax from 6c to 7c per gallon was de- 
feated. 

Oregon voters rejected repeal of the ton-mile 
tax and approved a legislative enactment increas- 
ing the existing ton-mile tax levy by approxima- 
tely one-third. 


JACKSON, MICH., CEREMONY 

First-place winner in the 50,000 to 100,000 
population class, Jackson, Mich., recently cele- 
brated winning an IACP Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment Award. In the picture Chief Harry H. 
Bailes (center in light. suit) is shown receiving 
the IACP plaque from Capt. C. F. VanBlanken- 
steyn (at left) of the Michigan State Police, who 
represented the Association. Members of the 
Jackson Police Department Traffic Bureau ad- 
mire the plaque with their chief. Left to right 


are Captain VanBlankensteyn, Capt. William 
Thompson, Chief Bailes, and Patrolmen Clyde 
Gamin and Charles Fabian. 





—Jackson Citizen Patriot Photo 
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As a prerequisite for the intelligent perform- 
ance of his job, the patrolman, whether on post 
or specially assigned to narcotic investigations, 
should: 

Know or be able to recognize drug addicts or 
suspected narcotic peddlers on his post. 


Understand and recognize the modus operandi 
of drug peddlers and users in making a “buy.” 


Establish relationships with addicts or other 
persons who may be useful as sources of infor- 
mation. 


Try to avoid making an arrest of a suspected 
drug seller unless assisted and witnessed by a 
fellow officer for corroboration of testimony in 
court. 


Conduct investigation and search of suspected 
persons, associates and premises with assitance of 
at least one other police officer. 


Recognition of Drug Addicts 


The police officer, particularly one assigned to 
an area in which there is a high frequency of ad- 
dicts, will, through his daily patrolling, be cog- 
nizant of the identity of known drug addicts by 
studying their behavior and characteristics. He 
will in time recognize other addicts whose identi- 
ties are not known to the police department. When 
this recognition occurs, the police officer should 
note the addict’s description and actions and 
(without arousing suspicion) ascertain his name 
and address. 


Aside from marijuana smokers, very few drug 
users practice their addiction openly on the street 
or in public places. Observation is made more 
difficult because of this. However, it is of im- 
portance to remember that most contacts between 
addict and peddler for the exchange of money and 
drugs are made on the street or in public places 
such as restaurants, bars and grills, bus terminals, 
railroad stations and theatres. In observing the 
activities of addicts or suspected addicts, the po- 
lice officer should note the persons whom they 
meet, where they meet and the places they visit. 
In most cases, addicts tend to repeat their pattern 
and will hang around the same corner or go to the 
same house. 


By watching a dope addict, the police officer 
may be able to furnish the clue to the identity of 
the dope. seller from whom the addict is getting 
his supply. Where, as frequently happens, the 
addict himself is also selling dope, observation of 
his actions will lead to the detection of other ad- 
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dicts and more important, to the source of supply 
for the addict-seller. 


Observation of a drug addict or seller MUST 
lead to the detection of other persons engaged in 
this illegal activity since all of their contacts are 
maintained on an individual basis, one leading to 
another. 


Obviously, the patrolman, because of his uni- 
form, may not be able to follow up the leads which 
he has observed. He should therefore transmit 
whatever information he has to his commanding 
officer for the ultimate attention of the Narcotic 
Squad which can give it intensive investigation. 


Techniques of Selling Drugs 


Sellers take extraordinary precautions to avoid 
detection and arrest. They frequently change 
their methods of delivery and as a result, the po- 
lice officer must be constantly alert in his observ- 
ations. Every move that a suspect makes must 
be kept under constant observation and the pos- 
sibility of deviation from a previous pattern must 
be anticipated. Despite changes in method of de- 
livery, certain principles remain constant: 

The sale requires an initial contact with the 
seller during which negotiations for the drugs are 
completed. No delivery is consummated, although 
the drugs may be paid for. 

The supply of drugs is generally cached or 
planted in some secret place to which the seller 
must return in order to complete the sale. 

The seller, if possible, tries to avoid direct con- 
tact with the addict in handing over drugs. He 
will drop it or hide it someplace and then tell the 
addict where to pick it up. 

The seller rarely carries more than the amount 
needed for immediate sale. This is to avoid pro- 
secution as a seller rather than as a possessor of 
drugs, because certain quantities are presumptive 
evidence of intent to sell. 

Some peddlers will wrap the drug in a crumpled, 
empty cigarette package, and then set out to de- 
liver it to the addict. When he gets to within 
sight of the customer, he drops the package in the 
gutter, walks up to the addict, takes his money 
and then tells him where his package of drugs is 
planted. Many peddlers use a girl friend as a 
decoy, who assists by carrying the drugs secreted 
in her brassiere, clothing, and even in openings 
of the body. In these instances, after the terms 
of sale have been settled, the girl enters a restroom 
of a restaurant or bar, removes the amount need- 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT NO. 632 
$225.00 


Here's a simplified kit for professional crime investiga- 
tors. This new outfit embodies the latest field-tested 
scientific developments in investigation procedure and 
equipment. Operational speed and simplicity is the key- 
note, and from the rugged, waterproof-fiber case to the 
precision-ground magnifiers, this apparatus is unsur- 
passed in quality, design, and versatility. 

Not too small for the big department nor too large for 
the small one, this unit fills the need where both labora- 
tory and field work must be handled. 

An impressive looking adjunct to any size department, 
it makes an exceptional and valuable show piece during 


an exhibit or inspection of Police Equipment by citizen or 
tax-payer groups. 

Missing articles are immediately noticeable, as a place 
is provided for each item, minimizing the chances of lost 
or forgotten equipment. Every item is standard Faurot 
material and can be replaced quickly. 

The equipment is simple to operate, being specially 
designed for police officers working under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Used either in the field or as a laboratory in head- 
quarters, it is a valuable and long lasting piece of 
apparatus. 


A few of the many key investigation jobs which can be done with this kit: 


* Develop latent finger prints with powders, chemicals, and 
iodine fuming; lift latent prints, also transfer latent iodine 
prints onto silver plate. 

* Take finger prints, both with ink and with the populor 

Faurot Inkless Method. 

Determine fraudulent alterations on documents. 

Take precise post-mortem finger prints. 

® Make on-the-spot blood tests. 


® Detect laundry marks, seminal stains, etc., with the 4 in 1 
ultra-violet “‘Black”’ light. 

Restore obliterated serial numbers on ferrous surfaces. 
Make on-the-spot narcotic analysis. 

Trap thieves with staining and with fluorescent materials. 
Compare and classify finger prints. 

Make dental identifications. 


Complete, simplified instructions are included with kit. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, CH.E., Scientific Director 


299 Broadway 





New York 7, N.Y. 








ed for the sale and returns to make delivery to 
the addict. The money has meanwhile been col- 
lected by the male peddler. The tip-off in such 
cases is the frequent trips made to the restroom 
by the girl accompanying the peddler. In cases 
where a woman suspect is involved, it is advisable 
to have a policewoman assigned on the case so 
that she can assist in the search for and seizure of 
evidence. 


Search for Drugs 

The drug peddler or addict will go to great 
lengths to conceal drugs since their possession is 
sufficient evidence to convict him of either pos- 
sessing drugs or selling drugs dependent upon 
the quantity found. In the search, particular at- 
tention must be paid to the person of the suspect, 
his actions during search and investigation, and 
to the suspected premises. 


Search of Person 
Bearing in mind the fact that drugs will be 
carefully concealed, a search of a drug addict or 
seller must be conducted carefully and intensively. 
The following are suggested places where drugs 
may be concealed: 


Fountain pens 
Cigarette holders and lighters 
Trouser lining at waist band 
Pinned on inside of necktie 
Pinned on inside of trouser fly 
Pinned on inside leg of pants or coat-sleeves 
Secured to leg, thigh or arm by means of rubber 
band or adhesive tape 
Wrapped in rubber fingers and secreted in 
cavities of body 
Hatband, inside or outside 
Chewing gum or cigarette packages 
Tobacco cans—under paper that separates to- 
bacco from metal 
In lining of coats and cuffs of pants 
No part of the person or the person’s belongings 
should be overlooked in making a search. Police- 
women should make the search of any female sus- 
pected of carrying drugs with the same thor- 
oughness. 


Observation of Suspect’s Activities During 
Search and Investigation 

Most addicts or sellers will attempt to dispose 
of drugs on their persons as soon as they are ap- 
prehended. Some have been known to cut holes 
in the bottom of their pockets and when appre- 
hended, drop the narcotics which they have been 
holding. Then by placing their foot over it, they 
attempt. to conceal it from the officer’s notice. 
The following precautionary measures should be 
observed : 

Keep suspects seated on hard chairs and away 

from upholstered furniture where they might 

be able to conceal drugs. 

Keep suspects away from entrances or doors. 
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Do not allow suspects to raise voices since this 
might be a tip-off to other persons approach- 
ing the premises. 

One officer should conduct search of premises 
and person while other officer concentrates on 
watching prisoner’s actions to prevent discard- 
ing of evidence. 


Search of Premises 
Search of suspected premises should be thor- 
ough and no place of concealment should be over- 
looked. Certain locations have strong appeal to 
persons secreting drugs. Seizures have been 
made in ali of the following: 
Bathrooms~—a popular place of concealment par- 
ticularly in rooming houses where facilities are 
used by several persons, making it difficult to 
prove ownership of drugs found. It is impor- 
tant to secure admission of ownership in these 
cases. Search all fixtures, baseboards, medicine 
cabinets and contents, hampers and other con- 
tainers for concealed drugs. 
Kitchens—in rooming houses a favorite place 
for concealment of drugs. Check between wall 
and built-in cabinets; garbage-cans; food-boxes. 
Check drawers which may have drugs pinned 
or taped to back, boitom or upper frames; fuse 
and light switch boxes. 
Bedrooms—in bedposts, mattresses, wastebas- 
kets, facial tissue boxes. 
Living rooms—behind pictures; seams of stuff- 
ed furniture; overhead light fixtures. 
Clotheslines or clothespin bags—Clotheslines 
should be carefully examined; clothing hung on 
them may contain drugs. 
Windows—Care should be taken NOT to open 
windows until the exterior has been examined 
from the outside. Many peddlers hide their 
stock outside the window, suspended from a 
string caught by the closed window sash. When 
the window is opened, the drugs will drop to the 
ground and evidence is overlooked, destroyed, 
or lost. 
Walls—Holes in walls where plaster or wood 
has fallen away or been cut away should be ex- 
amined carefully. Drugs may be hidden on 
beams or studs inside the wall or secured to the 
wall by means of tape. 


Evidence 

Because statutory penalties are severe, the 
courts require all evidence to be almost conclusive 
in nature in order to obtain a conviction. Proper 
safeguarding of evidence can assist the officer to 
support his case in court. 

In addition to the search for narcotics, tools 
must be looked for to prove either possession or 
intent to sell. 


Tools Used By Addicts 
Teaspoon; hypodermic needle and syringe; me- 
dicine or eye dropper; bottle cap; empty gelatin 
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COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
RADIO TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


Now 2-way radio reaches the policeman on the 
beat! Here’s instant, direct communication 
for faster action in traffic violations, accidents 
and mobilization of large forces quickly . . . 
without the heavy expense of installing 
conventional boxes and additional lead lines. 
The Motorola Radio Call Box thus extends 
your coverage quickly and economically. The 
2-way radio is a unique adaptation of the 
long-famous Handie-Talkie® radiophone, the 
lightweight portable that goes anywhere a 
man can go. And it’s Motorola-engineered for 
top performance at the lowest maintenance 
cost. Obsolescence-proof circuits protect initial 
investment, stay up-to-date for years to 
come. Write today for complete information 
—address Dept. 87-PC. 
















Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronics ltd., Toronto, Canada 



















Motorola Radio 
Call Box—the up- 
to-date link with the 
man on the beat. 





Motorola Radio Call Box—for complete, 
flexible police communication systems. 


Use either from stationary position 
or as portable. unit—just remove 
the Handie-Talkie 2-way radio 
from the call box to keep in con- 
stant touch with headquarters. Self- 
contained batteries automatically 
supply power. When replaced in 
the call box, the radiophone oper- 
ates from 117-volt AC lines. Call 
box standards and central consoles 
are available with “call lights” for 
signaling. 

















capsules or small pieces of paper used to package 
narcotics. 


Tools Used by Peddlers 

Milk sugar, mannite, quinine used to adulterate 
drugs; photographic scales used to weigh drugs; 
mortar and pestle used to crush and pulverize 
chemicals named above; empty glassine envelopes 
or small manila envelopes; empty gelatin capsules, 
or other forms of containers; stapling machine or 
tape used to seal packages; household measuring 
spoons and strainers; large sheets of brown wrap- 
ping paper on which powder is mixed. 


Marking Evidence 

Seized narcotics should be forwarded to the 
Police Laboratory for analysis. Tools used by 
addicts or peddlers should be forwarded to the 
Property Clerk, unless some particular item must 
first be sent to the Police Laboratory for check- 
ing latent prints or other analysis. 

The marking of evidence in narcotic cases fol- 
lows the general principles for the handling of 
all evidential material. Briefly, all material 
should be properly marked or initialled. If ma- 
rijuana cigarettes have been seized, ALL ciga- 
rettes should be initialled prior to forwarding to 
the laboratory. In addition, ALL officers partici- 
pating in the arrest should initial all evidence. 


Sources of Information 

The police officer should bear in mind that all 
law abiding citizens view the drug seller with dis- 
favor and contempt. Surprisingly they are joined 
in this point of view by the great majority of the 
criminal element. Both these groups, though 
essentially dissimilar in thought and action, will 
frequently volunteer information regarding drug 
sellers. Information from these sources can gen- 
erally be considered as authentic and. well-inten- 
tioned. ’ 

More inmportant is that the drug addict him- 
self is sometimes a fountainhead of information 
regarding either his source or other sources of 
drug supply. Judicious, patient interrogation 
will bring forth information leading directly to 
the drug peddler. To this end, the police officer 
would do well to establish a sympathetic relation- 
ship with known drug addicts. Basically neu- 
rotic, physically weak, the addict is a willing wit- 
ness against drug sellers; but it cannot be over- 
emphasized that information from this source 
must be carefully evaluated. Addicts have little 
regard for the truth or may be pathologically un- 
able to tell the truth. Hence their information 
may frequently be found to contain fantastic 
statements. 


UTAH CHIEFS SET DATE 
Annual conference of the Utah Peace Officers 
Association will be held at the Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, June 19-20. 
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In addition to planning the annual conference, 
the Association’s board of directors, of which 
Harold W. Clark is president, considered a pro- 
posed bill to be submitted to the incoming legis- 
lature to have coroners in Utah. A series of meet- 
ings throughout the state is planned to enlist law 
enforcement and public support of the measure. 


Traffic Institute Schedules 


New Unit Course Program 

The short course in the Traffic Institute’s new 
unit course program which gives an overview of 
the essential functions and activities of police traf- 
fic supervision will be conducted February 16 to 
March 6 in Evanston, Ill. 

Given since 1934 as the “Police Traffic Training 
Course,” the course has been attended by more 
than 1,700 police officers. Re-named “Introduc- 
tion to Police Traffic Supervision,” the course has 
now been redesigned to give police officers a 
broader picture of the field of traffic supervision 
and accident prevention and to better identify 
the essential police functions and their relation- 
ships. 

The course is for (1 )key personnel, (2) officers 
now having, or soon to have, responsibilities in 
police traffic work, (3) officers who direct or 
supervise the traffic activities of others, (4) offi- 
cers whose departments cannot send them to the 
Institute’s nine-month program of training in 
traffic police administration, and (5) officers who 
will attend other unit courses in police traffic 
work. 

Another three-week course, “Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques,” will be 
held immediately following the police traffic 
supervision course—March 9 to 27. 


RAILWAY SPECIAL AGENTS BANQUET 


Over 900 members and guests attended the 32nd 
annual banquet of the Chicago Railway Special 
Agents and Police Association in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 20. Presiding was Supt. John W. Shumaker, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Police. 

Guest speaker at the affair was George N. 
Craig, Republican governor-elect of Indiana, and 
toastmaster was Judge Joseph A. Graber, chief 
justice of Cook County Criminal Court. 

Heads of all railroads serving the Chicago met- 
ropolitan area, ranking representatives of all fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal law enforcement 
agencies and judges from all Chicago courts at- 
tended. 

In addition to President Shumaker, other offi- 
cers of the organization sponsoring the banquet 
were M. F. Morrissey, chief special agent of The 
Pullman Company, vice president, and R. W. Big- 
gerstaff, inspector of investigation of The Grand 
Trunk Western, secretary and treasurer. 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MA 






MODEL 70 
RIFLE 


MODEL 25 
SHOTGUN 





What better way to relax during your off-duty hours than to 
go hunting ... and what better way to go hunting than with a 
Winchester? The years of trouble-free service built into every 
Winchester prove that in the long run it costs less to own the best. 
The proof of Winchester’s reliability lies in the way treasured 
Winchesters are handed from father to son for another gener- 
ation of use. So get a Winchester now... and look ahead. 


Model 25—Rugged new pump with wonderful 
handling and pointing qualities. Famous time- They’re built to last much longer! 
proven Winchester slide action. Solid frame. 
12-gauge only. Full, modified or improved 


cylinder choke. 
Model 70—World’s finesi bolt-action repeating 
TRADE-MARK 


M 


rifle. Rugged, reliable and easy to operate, 
the Model 70 is the choice of hunters every- 
where. Available in 22 Hornet, 220 Swift, 257 
Roberts, 270 Winchester, 30-06 Springfield, 
300 H&H Magnum, 375 H&H Magnum and 

the new 308 Winchester. Division of Pn li ogy ing SO 4, Conn, 


PRODUCTS OF 
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ON DUTY...WINCHESTER POLICE CARTRIDGES 


Winchester police cartridges are available in all calibers for service 
and training uses. There are no finer cartridges made. 











FBI Inspector Retires 


After 30 Years’ Service 

James 8. Egan, FBI Inspector whose duties 
carried him to all sections of the United States, 
retired on December 31, 1952, after completing 
» more than 30 years’ service, 
it was announced by FBI 
Lirector J. Edgar Hoover. 

Formerly chief account- 
ant and investigator for the 
State of Nebraska, Mr. 
Egan entered the FBI on 
June 6, 1922. He was as- 
signed to FBI Offices in 
Omaha, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, Atlan- 
ta, and New York before 
being transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in September, 
1926. He has been an inspector since that date. 

Mr. Egan traveled extensively throughout the 
United States in his official capacity, winning the 
friendship and respect of law enforcement offi- 
cers in all sections of the nation. He is a former 
president of the Pacific Coast International Asso- 
ciation of Law Enforcement Officials and repre- 
sented the FBI at numerous law enforcement con- 
ferences and at conventions of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Mr. Hoover described Mr. Egan as a man whose 
“sustained loyalty, devotion to duty, and sacri- 
fice in the interests of the Bureau have contri- 
buted in no small degree toward maintaining the 
prestige of the service.” 





James Egan 


Company Announces Development of 
Wireless Traffic Signal System 


The Colorado Electronics Corporation, Greeley, 
Colo., has announced the development of a new 
system of controlling motor vehicle traffic 
through the synchronization of traffic signal 
lights by wireless radio controls. 

According to the manufacturer, radiations from 
a single radio transmitter may be employed to 
control the traffic signal lights of an entire city. 
A receiver of conventional design is installed at 
each intersection or other traffic control point to 
receive the transmitter signals and apply the con- 
trol voltages to the lights. Only one receiver is 
required for each traffic control point, though 
numbers of lights are controlled. 

The radio transmission used in the system is 
similar to that used in commercial radio stations, 
except that the radio waves carry control volt- 
ages rather than voices of music, and special 
transmitting techniques have been adopted. 

The control voltages are devised so that lights 
may be synchronized along the entire length of 
an avenue to provide continuous flow of all traf- 
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fic traveling at the pre-determined speed fixed by 
local authorities. Adjacent avenues may be syn- 
chronized for identical light timing, or for a com- 
pletely different timing sequence. Lights on 
crossing or converging avenues may be synchro- 
nized with one of the streets or avenues involved, 
or may be independently cycled. Synchroniza- 
tion may be provided to route traffic downtown 
during morning hours and out of the downtown 
area at business closing hours. 

An auxiliary mechanism is included in each 
intersection unit to provide continual light cycling 
in the event of failure of a transmitter or receiver. 
Should the radio control fail for any reason, this 
mechanism automatically assumes operation of 
the lights and also illuminates a small signal to 
inform patrolmen that the lights are not on radio 
control. When the radio control is restored, the 
auxiliary mechanism is automatically cut off and 
the light is again cycled by the radio waves. 

The entire radio system, both transmission and 
reception, is automatic—no manual control being 
required. 

The Colorado Electronics Corporation points 
out that the expansion of a cabled system to in- 
clude additional lights or traffic lights in the out- 
skirts of a city is usually prohibitive because of 
cabling costs. Space and distance are inconse- 
quential factors in a wireless system, and the 
synchronization of lights in fringe areas may be 
accomplished at minimum expense. 

Marketing of these new control systems awaits 
approval by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which must grant authorization to oper- 
ate radio transmitters for traffic control purposes. 


CANADIAN CHIEFS ELECT 

Roster of officers of the Chief Constables’ As- 
sociation of Canada, elected at the annual confer- 
ence last fall, includes: 

Chief Joseph Griffith, Outremont, Que., presi- 
dent; Chief Constable Walter Mulligan, Van- 
couver, B. C., first vice president ; Chief Constable 
Robert Alexander, York Township, Ont., second 
vice president; Chief Verdun Mitchell, Halifax, 
N. S., third vice president; and Geo. A. Shea, 
O. B. E., Director of Investigation, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, secretary-treasurer. 

Provincial representatives are: Chief Constable 
L. S. Partridge, Calgary, Alta.; Chief Constable 
H. C. F. Reston, Oak Bay, B. C.; Chief Constable 
F. J. Dale, St. Vital, Man.; Director J. J. Oakes, 
St. John, N. B.; Chief Llewellyn Strange, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; Chief J. W. Fraser, Tru- 
ro, N. S.; Chief Constable John Patrick, Kitche- 
ner, Ont.; Chief C. W. MacArthur, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I.; Chief James Cowley, Harbor Police, 
Montreal, Que.; and Chief Constable Duncan 
MacDougall, Regina, Sask. 
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CHARLES C THOMAS e¢ PUBLISHER 
Springfield + Illinois 








NEW BOOKS 


For Police Officers and Other 


Investigators 


P,. H. Andresen—THE HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS: 
UTILIZED IN DISPUTED PATERNITY CASES 
AND CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS. 132 pp.; 
1 il., $3.75. 

J. Paul de River THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: 
A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY. 328 pp.; 44 il., 
$7.50 

Sir Norwood East—SOCIETY AND THE CRIMI- 
NAL (2nd Ed.), 452 pp., $8.50. 

Glenn C. Forrester-—USE OF CHEMICAL TESTS 
FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT. 99 pp., 2 il., $2.00. 


Richard L. Holcomb—POLICE PATROL. 128 pp., 
35 il., $3.50 

Fred E. Inbau — SELF-INCRIMINATION: WHAT 
CAN AN ACCUSED PERSON BE COMPELLED 
TO DO? 103 pp., $2.50. 

Paul L. Kirk — DENSITY AND REFRACTIVE 
INDEX: THEIR APPLICATION IN CRIMINAL 
IDENTIFICATION. 87 pp., 3 il., $2.50. 

Clarence D, Lee—THE INSTRUMENTAL DETEC- 
TION OF DECEPTION; THE LIE TEST. 268 pp., 


55 il., $6.50 
Harold Mulbar — INTERROGATION. 168 pp., 
22 il., $4.75 


Virgil Peterson — GAMBLING: SHOULD IT BE 
LEGALIZED? 128 pp., $2.75. 

Walter R. Scott — FINGERPRINT MECHANICS: 
FINGERPRINTS FROM CRIME SCENE TO 
COURTROOM. 464 pp., 170 il., $8.50. 

LeMoyne Snyder — HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION 
6th Revised Ptg.), 374 pp., 177 il., $7.50. 

George N. Thompson — THE PSYCHOPATHIC 
DELINQUENT AND CRIMINAL. 176 pp., 20 il., 
$4.50 

Ralph F. Turner — FORENSIC SCIENCE AND 
LABORATORY TECHNICS. 267 pp., 109 il., 
$6.50 

O. W. Wilson — POLICE PLANNING. 502 pp., 
3 il, $2.72 














CAROLINA CHIEF HONORED 


ee seen 

John J. Wise, president of the Rock Hill Jay- 

cees, left, presents the Jaycees Good Government 

Award for 1952 to Chief E. M. Hanna, Rock Hill 
Police Department. 


Chief E. M. Hanna, Rock Hill, 8. C., Police De- 
partment was recently presented with the Good 
Government Award for 1952 by the Rock Hill 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

A former University of South Carolina football 
star and member of the Washington Redskins 
professional team, Chief Hanna is a past presi- 
dent of the Carolinas’ Law Enforcement Officers 
Association and widely known throughout the 
South. 

Citation accompanying the award stated, in 
part: “Under Chief Hanna the Rock Hill Police 
Department has developed into one of the finest 
law enforcement ageucies in this section of the 
country. . By his diligence and intelligent 
leadership of the department, Chief Hanna is 
making an outstanding contribution to the wel- 
fare of this community. 

“Chief Hanna’s work in organizing the junior 
police patrol .; creating within our youth a civic 
consciousness and sense of responsibility that will 
prove valuabie in the years to come. The Worthy 


BLOODHOUNDS 
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We Guarantee Safe Delivery 


Arthur N. Jennison, Sheriff 


Keene, N. H. Tel. 100 or 239-W 
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Boys Camp, conceived, developed and fostered by 
Chief Hanna, is a tribute to this man’s desire to 
befriend the unfortunate youth in an effort to 
make him a better citizen. . .” 

In directing attention of the IACP to the honor 
conferred upon Chief Hanna, Rock Hill Radio 
Station WRHI says, “Here in our section we are 
particularly proud and appreciative of the work 
done by Chief Hanna and are anxious for him to 
get recognition for his accomplishments.” 


IACP Conference Dates Set 
By The Board Of Officers 


At its first quarterly meeting under the new 
administration, the Board of Officers of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, meet- 
ing in New York City on December 15, designated 
the dates of September 13-17, 1953, for the 60th 
Annual Conference of the Association in Detroit, 
Mich. 

The Board reviewed tentative plans for the con- 
ference with the host official, Commissioner 
Donald 8. Leonard, Detroit Police Department. A 
committee, comprised of President Cyrille Le- 
blanc, Treasurer Wm. J. Roach, and Executive 
Secretary Edward J. Kelly, was directed to con- 
fer in Detroit and select conference hotel head- 
quarters. 

Approval of financial reports and 1953 budgets 
for the Association Headquarters and Traffic Di- 
vision was given and routine business transacted. 

Members of the Board present were President 
Cyrille Leblanc, First Vice President Carl Hans- 
son, Treasurer Wm. J. Roach, Secretary John F. 
Murray, Executive Secretary Edward J. Kelly, 
Retiring President Emile F. Bugnon, and General 
Chairman Wm. J. Elliott, IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section. 

Members of the Executive Committee attending 
were: Past Presidents Andrew J. Kavanaugh, 
Donalau S. Leonard, Michael F. Morrissey, Fred 
4. Roff, John Gleason. Also present were In- 
spector Jeptha S. Rogers, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington, D. C., and Franklin M. 
Kreml, director of the IACP Traffic Division. 


SPECIAL FORCE FOR TRAFFIC? 


A suggestion that a special police force should 
be formed under the direction of the Home Office 
and the Ministry of Transport to deal with all 
traffic problems has been made at a meeting of 
the Flintshire Standing Joint Police Committee. 

The suggestion was made by Mr. A. G. Moyle 
who believes that the police today are spending 
too much time on traffic control, and that a spe- 
cialized organization would be a desirable way of 
helping to solve the accident rate of the country. 

—Police Chronicle And Constabulary World 
(London) 
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THES POLICE DESK 
MANUFACTORED FOR THE 
CITY OF WEWTON, MASS. 

OISPLATED THROUGH THE COBRTESY OF 
POLICE CHIEF PHILIP PyRgEUL 
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THE GAMEWELL SYSTEM — 


Coordinates the activities of all patrol forces — 
foot, mounted, or in patrol cars 


| Provides for swift and secret communications 
between patrol forces and headquarters 


Enables special police and private watchmen to 
quickly obtain aid from the municipal police 





The Citizens’ Call Feature provides a public 
means whereby citizens may call the Police 
Department and quickly obtain help when 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 




















General Fleming Writes of 


Traffic Conditions in Costa Rica 

U. S. police chiefs plagued with traffic prob- 
lems may find some consolation in the following 
account of traffic congestion in Costa Rica. 

In an informal exchange of letters, Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, American ambassador to Costa 
Rica and former general chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference, wrote to 
Franklin M. Kreml, director of the IACP Traffic 
Division and of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University: 

“We could stand a little traffic education in 
Costa Rica, particularly in San Jose. The narrow 
streets are checkerboard, designed for ox carts. 
Traffic is terrific and getting worse as there is 
an increment of 150 new cars every two weeks. 
Compound this oversaturation of motor vehicles 
with ox carts, horse-drawn vehicles and bicycles 
by the thousands, and you can see our problem. 
The President was recently knocked down by a 
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bicyclist, broke an arm and three ribs. He was 
walking home to lunch and crossed the street in 
the middle of the block. He apologized to the 
rider and paid for the repairs to the bicycle. 

“We have a maze of one-way streets and stop 
signs. These uirections used to be painted on the 
pavement and were a bit difficult to recognize. 
Now we have hexagonal ‘Alto’ signs and ‘Una 
Via’ arrows mounted on lamp posts. The in- 
teresting part is that these were put up without 
cost as the advertising on the back of the signs 
for Selecta Beer and other products brings in 
enough revenue to pay for erection and mainten- 
ance... . 


“Incidentally, the horse-drawn carts add an 
element of safety, because when an automobile 
gets behind one its speed is reduced to about three 
miles per hour. If one gets behind an ox cart, 
the speed is reduced to something less than one 
mile per hour!” 
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RELIGION AIDS POLICE 
By Chaplain Lloyd L. King 
Florida Peace Officers’ Association 


The police officer will ignore morality, religion, 
to the hurt of himself and the public he is sworn 
to serve. Personal spiritual fitness bears direct 
relationship with mental and physical fitness. 
A man at peace with God enjoys a fair degree of 
good human relationships. It is this peace which 
guides him in the choices he must daily make to 
insure a physical condition fit to meet the de- 
mands of his place in law enforcement. True re- 
ligion, moral and physical stamina; these go hand 
in hand. 





Lawmen of all levels do constitute our nation’s 
first line of defense here in America. Justly so, 
the public is demanding a high degree of morality 
on the part of those who stand between the people 
and the predatory elements out to wreck, rob and 
destroy. It is an articulate demand, directed to 
those in high places, and extending right down 
the line to the country constable. We are being 
told in plain language, “Men who cannot, or will 
not learn to police themselves, cannot be trusted 
to police others!” In skill, training, scientific 
aids and methods, organization, cooperation, po- 
lice officers have never been in better condition 
than right now. It is not too late yet to match 
these advantages with spiritual and moral pro- 
gress. It must start with the individual himself. 





No segment of public service has more unhappy 
duties than police officers; none must make more 
important decisions of the moment than they. 
The future destiny of human lives so often turns 
with the snap judgment of an officer! He must 
be sure of himself; the individual must be sure 
of him. Citizens feel secure as to person and 
property only as they have confidence in the char- 
acter of their lawmen. To be our brother’s keeper 
and protector involves a responsibility of moral 
fitness we must take into account. 





Each officer stands as a symbol of law and 
order in a democracy. This is why Communists 
make lawmen their spearhead of attack. In order 
to divide and rule, they must first destroy public 
confidence in instruments of law enforcement. 
A moral lapse on the part of a police officer places 
a weapon directly in the hands of Communism; 
this in Washington, New York, or Podunk Center! 

Because religion, personal relationship with 
God, is the source and sphere of our greatest aids 
to morality, this writer urges all peace officers 
to avail themselves of it’s advantages. The in- 
dividual must decide for himself what he needs, 
and where best to find it. I am certain a prayer 
of faith will guide him in this important decision. 
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Black Light is 4 Black Magic 


Finding and identifying evidence with Black Light is just as dramatic as black magic. 
The invisible can be seen! Like an “open sesame” a whole new area for exploration in 
crime-investigation opens before you. 





You are confronted with a piece of thread, a fragment of paper, a few grains of 
sand, a strand of hair, a scrap of material, a bit of handwriting. These are the usual 
bits of mumbo-jumbo that constitute the usual clues. Sometimes it takes nothing short 
of Voodoo Jungle Magic to disentangle the pertinent facts from these scraps. Sometimes 
it takes an invisible beam of ultraviolet light * + © 





TWIN BLACK LIGHT UNIT 


supplies that beam, not in one wavelength but in two. Well 
known to the users of ultraviolet light is the fact that some 
materials which do not react to certain wavelengths of ultra- 





violet radiations become vibrant and alive under another. The 
Search Twin Black Light Unit provides two types of Black Light 
sources; one for short wavelength, one for long wavelength. 
Besides this dual emission of ultraviolet wavelengths, it provides 
another twin feature; operation on both AC and DC current, 
assuring top efficiency in both the field and the laboratory. 


Complete with batteries, cord, and plug, 
the net weight is only 6 Ibs. and costs........ $62.50 
Send WHE BEE Bib nn coccccccecestnesesenssacecsenne $42.50 








| Largest in Criminology Black Light Equipment & Chemicals: Manufacturers of 32 kinds of Black Light Units 


| SIRCHIE FINGERPRINT LABORATORIES 


922 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TRAINING 


CALENDAR 











Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


June 


22 


26—Five-day Advanced Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors (who have at- 
tended a regional J&P conference), Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 

2—Five-day Conference for Traffic Court 
Judges and Prosecutors, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

16—Three-week unit course, Introduction to 

Police Traffic Supervision, The Traffic In- 

stitute, Northwestern University, Evans- 

ton, Ill. 

Three-week unit course in Accident In- 

vestigation Administration and Tech- 

niques, Traffic Institute. 

16—Four-week course, Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation, Traffic In- 
stitute. 

23—-Two-week Police Traffic Training 
Course, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

6—Spring Term, ending June 26, 1953, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

6—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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y 11—Two-week unit course in Traffic Records 


Systems—aAnalysis and Use of Data, 
Traffic Institute. 

11—Three-week course in Selection and 
Training of Examiners (Unit 3 of Chief 
Driver License Examiner Program, AA- 
MVA), Traffic Institute. 

22—Summer Institute for Traffic Training. 
From June 22 to July 17 courses will be 
offered in: Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Traffic 
Engineering, Traffic Law, Supervisory 
Officer Training, Accident Records and 
Uses. Traffic Safety Seminar for News- 
papermen also will be offered. 








Air Force Issues Regulation 


On Repression Of Prostitution 

The Department of the Air Force has recently 
published a new Regulation entitled: “Repression 
of Prostitution in Areas Adjacent to Air Force 
Installations.” This Regulation implements Title 
18, Section 13884, United States Code, effective 1 
September 1948, as amended, (so-called “May 
Act’). The Regulation is similar to that of the 
Army and the Navy already in existence. 

The Air Force firmly believes that combatting 
vice conditions detrimental to service personnel 
depends, in a large measure, upon the close cooper- 
ation of the military and the civilian law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The new Regulation presents every opportunity 
to settle vice conditions detrimental to service 
personnel locally between the commander and the 
civilian law enforcement officials. 


Keeler Polygraph Institute Reopens 

Leonarde Keeler, Inc., has announced complete 
reorganization of the company and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Keeler Polygraph Institute to offer 
instruction in polygraph examination technique. 

The first six-week course opened January 5 and 
includes studies in machine construction and oper- 
ation, history of the technique, test types, question 
types, question formation, legal aspects, drug and 
serum effects, ethics, chart interpretation, inter- 
rogation, psychology, and other subjects related 
to comprehensive understanding of polygraph ex- 
amination. 

Directed by A. Breitzman, thé- instruction 
course faculty includes, among others, Dr. H. P. 
Lyle, president of the International Society for 
the Detection of Deception, and Robert Scott, pro- 
fessor of law, Michigan State College. 

Further information may be secured from 
Leonarde Keeler, Inc., 341 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Improvements In Ambulance Designs 

The new 1953 line of ambulances manufactured 
at the new Guy Barnette plant, Memphis, Tenn., 
will be marked by several distinctive new develop- 
ments. 

Design features include a longer wheelbase, 
more leg room and front seat adjustment range 
for driver convenience and comfort, an all-new 
style roof to harmonize with the Pontiac lines, and 
a wider selection of interior trim colors. 

An enlarged medicine compartment in both 
ambulances and combination vehicles will make 
more emergency aid available to extreme cases. 
New handy blanket and soiled linen stowage com- 
partments, as well as the addition of more stand- 
ard items of equipment, increase both the conven- 
ience and serviceability of the units. 
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HEADROOM OF 46 INCHES 
DOOR HEIGHT OF 391/, INCHES 
DOOR SWINGS TO CURB FOR 


SAFETY 


SPARE TIRE IS BEHIND DRIVER’S 
SEAT 

MORE GLEAMING CHROME IN- 
SIDE AND OUT 








GUY BARNETTE & CO. 


DUDLEY AND EASTMORELAND ® MEMPHIS, TENN 





THE BARNETTE ‘‘800’’ AMBULANCE 


with its new custom dimensions and 
features, assures greater safety and serv- 
ice, especially for heart cases. Again 
SARNET TE leads with custom-made 
quality at assembly line cost. 


FUNERAL 





CARS @ AMBULANCES @ SERVICE CARS 

















Committee Lists Basic Rules 
For Safe Winter Driving 

Too many drivers learn the hard way about 
how to combat winter driving hazards, according 
to Prof. A. H. Easton of the University of Wis- 
consin. They learn by that sickening sensation 
of an uncontrolled skid, warm blood, cold sweat 
or hot tears. There’s an easier way, he says. 

Easton, director of the University’s automotive 
safety research project and a test expert for the 
National Safety Council’s Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards, declared that a little study and 
observation of six fundamental rules will prevent 
many thousands of annual traffic tragedies and 
troubles during snow-ice weather. 

These new rules are a streamlined summary of 
many important recommendations contained in a 
new booklet just published. Entitled “Here Are 
The Facts” or “Basic Winter Driving Rules,” it’s 
free for the asking by writing to the National 
Safety Council, Chicago 11, Ill. It can be read in 
about 15 minutes according to Prof. Easton, al- 
though it sets down for the first time the results 
of 11 years of test research by the Councils Com- 
mittee. 

The booklet is aimed at reducing the high death 
and accident rates resulting from inadequate trac- 
tion and reduced visibility—the major winter 
driving problems from November through Feb- 
ruary. 

Six basic rules for safety winter driving follow: 

1. Get the feel of the road. Try your brakes oc- 
casionally, while driving slowly and away from 
other traffic, to find out just how slippery the 
road is. 

2. Slow down. Adjust your speed to road and 
weather conditions so that you can stop or maneu- 
ver safely. 

38. Keep windshield clear. You must see dan- 
ger to avoid it, so be sure your headlights, wind- 
shield wiper blades and defrosters are in topnotch 
condition. 

4. Use tire chains on snow and ice. They cut 
stopping distances about in half, and increase 
starting and hill-climbing traction by four to 
seven times. Even with the help of chains, how- 
ever, lower than normal speeds are a must on 
snow and ice. 

5. Pump your brakes to slow down or stop. 
Jamming them on can lock the wheels and throw 
your car into a dangerous skid. 

6. Follow at a safe distance. Keep well back 
of the car ahead so you have room to stop. Re- 
member that, without tire chains, it takes three 
to 12 times as far to stop on snow and ice as on 
dry concrete. 

Other important findings by the committee, 
composed of 33 experts in fields of automotive en- 
gineering, law enforcement and traffic safety 
education, include the following: 
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All tires, except big truck sizes, are now made 
largely of synthetic rubber. Synthetic tires wear 
better, perform normally on dry or wet pavements 
and have other advantages. But on snow and ice 
they skid about 8 per cent farther and have 14 
to 35 per cent poorer forward traction ability than 
pre-war natural rubber tires. 

Special winter tires of 25 different types were 
tested for traction. The tests showed that while 
some tires gave improved traction under certain 
conditions over conventional tires, their over-all 
improvement is not great enough to warrant less 
caution when driving on slippery surfaces. The 
same tests also demonstrated that special winter 
tire treads do not approach the performance of 
reinforced tire chains, and the report concludes 
that “while some of these tires can be considered 
a palliative, they certainly are not the answer to 
severe snow and ice conditions.” 

Describing tire chains as the best self-help 
available to the driver, the committee said rein- 
forced tire chains reduce braking distances on 
both snow and ice about '..If, increase forward 
traction on ice about seven times, and on packed 
snow out pull conventional tires nearly four times. 

While most tests have been made on passenger 
cars, research in the last two years has been con- 
centrated on the jacknife hazard to tractor semi- 
trailer trucks on snow and ice. The report sum- 
marizes as follows: 

“It has become evident from this research that 
the best means of preventing jacknifing is to keep 
all tires rolling, in order to maintain steering 
ability and at the same.time get maximum grip 
for slowing or accelerating. Due to increased 
traction provided, it was found that reinforced 
tire chains made jacknifing virtually impossible 
with a tractor semi-trailer combination on level 
lake ice at 20 miles an hour. Similarly, it was 
found that recovery from jacknife angles of as 
much as 90 degrees was possible with front or 
all-wheel drive tractors.” , 

The Council’s tests were conducted last winter 
on frozen lakes and winter roads near Clinton- 
ville, Wis. They were under the direction of Prof. 
Ralph A. Moyer, research engineer, Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering, Univer- 
sity of California, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee, and T. J. Carmichael, administrative engineer 
of the General Motors Proving Ground. Further 
tests will be conducted in February, 1953. 


IOW A—The Iowa Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice and Peace Officers are sponsoring a legisla- 
tive measure to define as a misdemeanor the leav- 
ing of ignition keys in an unoccupied motor ve- 
hicle. Nine states now have such a law: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Utah and Wyoming. 


—The Iowa Sheriff. 














Stoeltug “LIE DETECTORS’’ 


DEPENDABLE, BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE AND SUPERB QUALITY 


by 


POLICE 
e 


PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINERS 


€ 
GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Distributors 


e 
International Lie Detection Service 
2025 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


M. Souza, Inc. 
Room 1409 
202 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


David L. Jamieson 
Midwesi Lie Detection Service 
2543 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Herbert L. Gant 
732 Armstrong 
Konsas City, Kansas 


The George F. Cake Co. 
1744 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 9, Cal. 


The “Deceptograph” 


Approved by 
BOARD OF 
POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 
WASH.,D.C. 


aud 
meets regucrements af 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
DETECTION OF DECEPTION 





Please send the following without charge: 


C) Descriptive Literature on “Lie Detectors” 
() The “‘Lie Detector as an Instrument” 


CL) Have Representative Call 


Organization 


Street Zone State. 











TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


A family returns home from church services 
and finds two 14-year-old boys in a second floor 
room. The excuse of the youngsters is that they 
“wanted to get in out of the cold.”” Although their 
story is doubted, the boys are permitted to leave, 
and the police are notified of the incident. A 
short time later a detective team picks up one of 
the boys, returns him to the home and he is iden- 
tified as one of the intruders. A search reveals 
he has stolen some coins from the home. The 
second boy is caught and both admit a series of 
home burglaries in which money, a gun and other 
valuables have been taken. 

The story is published in the local paper, but 
the names and addresses of the two boys are 
withheld, it being the policy of some newspapers 
not to reveal the identity of juveniles involved 
even in major crimes. 

This writer takes exception to such a policy, 
on the ground that readers are entitled to know 
the names of all criminals, and that concealment 
encourages juveniles to commit more crimes. 

Editors explain that publicity in such cases 
tends to place the child under a stigma that is 
destructive throughout his life. They look upon 
teen-agers as not mentally mature, and therefore 
not responsible in the same measure as is an adult. 
So names are withheld as a “protection” to the 
juvenile. 

“Protection” of children should begin in the 
home and continue throughout juvenile and youth 
periods. We might ask: “Why are 14-year-olds 
roaming the streets at night and burglarizing 
homes and places of business?” Are parents ful- 
filling their obligation to their children when they 
don’t know, or don’t care, where they are and 
what the are doing? Perhaps parents would be 
more careful in teaching their offspring and in 
exercising greater supervision over their activ- 
ities if names of young offenders and the names 
of their parents and home addresses were pub- 
licized by the press. 


At the 1952 convention of the Associated Police 
Communications Officers in San Francisco a re- 
solution was offered, and adopted, to change the 
name of the organization to Associated Public 
Safety Communications Officers. The Executive 
Committee of APCO has held up any change in 
name until the matter can be threshed out during 
the 1953 convention in Detroit in August. Point 
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of contention is a belief by some that the objective 
of proponents: is to throw the membership of 
APCO open to communications men of all kinds 
of transportation and utility services. It is also 
believed that safeguarding of police frequencies 
against encroachment by private industry would 
be weakened by the opening of APCO member- 
ship to any others than police communications 
officers. 


Where would police communications be if such 
a move succeeded? Don Leonard, past president 
of IACP and now police commissioner in Detroit, 
has waged a heroic battle down through the years 
for police frequencies before the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. He has the full support of 
both the IACP and the APCO. 


A name becomes more valuable with the passing 
of the years. The many years of constructive 
progress in their fields makes the names of both 
organizations recognized everywhere. 


It is our personal hope that all chiefs will ask 
their radio men to stand firmly against any change 
in the name or membership qualifications of the 
Associated Police Communications Officers. 


A police official from a southern city dropped 
in for a chat the other day. We got to talking 
about conduct unbecoming an officer, and the 
fact that many police departments find their ef- 
forts to win public confidence and respect are 
seriously hampered by the unethical, and some- 
times criminal, acts of individual officers. Our 
visitor cited a case in which a lieutenant of police 
was reported by a grocer as having obtained meat, 
which he hid under his coat, and after paying for 
inexpensive items left the store. The theft of the 
meat was discovered by the grocer, and an in- 
vestigation of the lieutenant’s activities revealed 
that he had stolen meat from many stores by the 
simple method of hiding it on his person. Other 
storekeepers knew of his thefts, but said they 
were afraid to report him. 


At the conclusion of the investigation, the lieu- 
tenant was called into the office of the chief, faced 
with the facts, and given an opportunity to resign, 
which he did. Too often top police authority 
covers up for policemen who go crooked, not to 
save them disgrace but to prevent further break- 
down in public confidence. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among 
police executives. Some believe the “cover up” 
policy is best. Others feel that a police officer 
who breaks the law through larceny, burglary, 
robbery, or any other major offense, is a d—sight 
worse than any other criminal, and should be pro- 
secuted and publicized to the limit. The danger 
in an attempt to conceal law violators by police 
officers is that the public will find out and turn 
against the chief and his entire department. 





























We have a letter from Trans World Airlines 
advising that two security administrators are 
needed in that organization. The letter, in part: 


“We hope to employ two security administra- 
tors at a hiring rate of from $562.50 to $690 per 
month, depencing upon the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the applicant. Maximum pay based 
on merit now stands at $807.50 for the top job. 
We would prefer that the candidate have had good 
investigative experience like FBI or OSS plus ma- 
ture administrative ability and good educational 
background (preferably legal) so that he could 
coordinate easily and effectively with legal and 
law enforcement agencies in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia as well as the United States. The employee 
would be based in Kansas City or New York 
(probably the former) and would be traveling 
about 50% of the time. Application can be made 
to the Kansas City or any employment office of 
TWA.” 

Word of these opportunities should be passed 
on to men who can meet the qualifications. Em- 
ployment offices other than at Kansas City are 
maintained in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Paris and Cairo. 


About five years ago The Eno Foundation pub- 
lished in its magazine, Traffic Quarterly, a splen- 
did article entitled “Public Relations for Traffic 
Officers.” The author, Roscoe Ellard, visited our 
office recently to discuss new situations and pro- 
cedures in traffic enforcement. He is writing a 
new edition of his article to bring if up to date. 
It is due to be published in January or February. 
Mr. Ellard has a fine grasp of traffic enforcement 
from all angles, and we are looking forward with 
special interest to his new discussion of the 
subject. 


Lincoln, Neb., P. D. Method Keeps 


Accident Records From Being Stolen 


The Lincoln, Neb., Police Department has met 
the problem of accident reports being lost or 
stolen by persons copying information from them. 
The report is attached to a frame which is on a 
vertical rotating spindle on the office side of the 
public window. 

This spindle can be turned so that the person 
looking for information can read either side of 
the report through the glass, yet cannot touch 
the report itself. 


Some departments use a slot under a glass- 
topped counter. The clerk inserts the report in 
the slot and it can be copied by the person with- 
out his being able to reach it. One drawback to 
this is that the clerk must turn the report over 
for the person to see both sides. This is over- 
come by the Lincoln method. 
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POLICE OFFICERS — 
) T ih 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 
Municipal Police Administrati 
a a 
unicipal Police Administration 
COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 
COMMAND OFFICERS 
THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 
@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
{dministration 
@ Individual instruction on each lesson 
@ Advice of instructor on special problems 
@ Certificate of graduation that carries national . 
prestige 
Mareus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 
“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom oj Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chie/, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 





position.” 
SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 
@ Preventing Delinquency 
@ Personnel and Training e@ Vice Control 
@ Functions of Patrol, Traflic, and Detective Divisions 
e@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 
FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 


(May be paid in installments) 


@ Police Organization 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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THE POLICE LIBRARY 








The Policeman’s Guide: A Handbook of Study 
And Instruction. Cornelius F. Cahalane. (Harper 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N. Y.) 276pp. $3.50. 

Anyone who has heard Chief Cahalane instruct 
a class of policemen in training carries away an 
abiding memory of his pedagogical skill, his ap- 
titude for pressing home a point with a homely 
and illuminating example, and the wit, humor and 
unfailing good nature with which he enlivens his 
lectures. Whenever such features mark the de- 
livery of a speaker, they are produced by the 
stimulus of the moment. But when such an in- 
spired teacher turns to setting down his thoughts 
in writing, his work often loses much of the 
warmth and color that were so evident in the class- 
room and as a result the printed page lacks both 
the vigor and the charm of the spoken word. 


But Chief Cahalane’s book lacks none of the 
crisp, stimulating character of his lectures. One 
turns the pages with mounting amazement that 
the techniques of the uniformed patrolman and 
the criminal investigator can be described in such 
vivid and glowing colors. Hence its appeal is 
universal. 

This volume will have equal value to the small 
town policeman and his big city counterpart; to 
the state highway patrolman, the state trooper 
and many other types of law enforcers. No juris- 
dictional lines limit its usefulness or obscure the 
application of the principles and the practices it 
describes. Then, to cap it all, come the chapters 
on how to study, and how to teach. So far as we 
are concerned, the art of clear and convincing ex- 
position can rise no higher. 

—Review By Bruce Smith 
Institute of Public Administration 


Radio Spectrum Conservation. Joint Technical 
Advisory Committee, Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers; Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.) 214pp. $5.00. 

This is a review of the properties of radio trans- 
mission and discussion of the means to assure 
maximum benefits in its use. The point of view 
is that the radio spectrum is a public resource re- 
quiring the same wise conservation practiced with 
forests, farmlands and mineral wealth. It re- 
views development and increasing use of the radio 
spectrum, present state of knowledge of the vari- 
ous regions of the spectrum, ideal allocation table, 
suggestions to bring the actual allocation in line 
with the ideal and gives an extensive bibliography 
of material in the field. It is not too technical to 
bewilder the uninitiated. 
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A Policeman Puts You Wise. Capt. W. J. Hut- 
chinson. (The Police Journal, 46 Chancery Lane, 
London WC2, England.) 70pp. 3s. 6d. 

Chief Constable Hutchinson has drawn on his 
years of experience in law enforcement to give 
concise, readable advice to the layman about 
burglars, burglar alarms and other devices for 
safeguarding property, prevention measures for 
the householder and businessman, and to the mo- 
torist and cyclist for prevention of theft of, or 
from, their vehicles. 

Cases And Materials On Criminal Law And Pro- 
cedure. Rollin M. Perkins. (The Foundation 
Press, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 826pp. $8.00. 

Mr. Perkins, Connell Professor of Law at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, has writ- 
ten for the beginning law student (or police stu- 
dent) this casebook both in case and text form 
to serve as an introduction to the field and to serve 
as a “study tool” as well as a teaching device. 








Winchester: The Gun That Won The West. Harold 
F. Williamson. (Sportsman’ Press, 1115 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 416pp., ap- 
pend., illus. $10.00. 

A superbly printed and illustrated book, this 
volume is of particular interest to men who know 
guns, but to others affords vivid reading of days 
in the Old West. Twenty-nine pages of the ap- 
pendix is given over to illustrations of forerunners 
of the true Winchester, the various Winchester 
models and models manufactured by competitors 
later bought out by Winchester. 


Massachusetts Safety Council 
To Hold Conference in March 


The 32nd Annual Safety Conference of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council will be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston, Mass., March 30-31. Pre- 
siding will be Edgar F. Copell, president-director 
of the Council. 

Further information on program and other 
features may be secured by writing to the Coun- 
cil, 31 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


There are more automobiles in Los Angeles 
County alone than in any of 41 states, according 
to figures released by the California Department 
of Motor Vehicles. A total of 1,771,210 vehicles 
are registered in Los Angeles County, giving the 
nation’s third largest city the world’s record for 
automobile concentration. 

As of June 30 the total registration for the 
state of California was 5,223,573, an increase of 
a quarter of a million vehicles over the previous 
year. 

Automobile Topics 





























Departments Report on Policy 
Of Furnishing Uniforms to Officers 


The Seattle Police Department recently made 
a survey of police departments throughout the 
country to determine costs and availability of 
uniforms and equipment. 

Some of the survey findings, as reported in the 
department’s publication, Call Box, are: 

Columbus, O.—Allows new officers $150 cash 
and $75 each additional year. Handled on a con- 
tract basis by city with payroll deduction so no 
tax is necessary. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Allows $100 a year. Uniforms 
and equipment bought by city and handled 
through payroll deduction. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Allows $50 twice a year. 
New officers get complete uniform including top 
coat, rain wear and leather goods. 

Houston, Tex.—Uniform men are issued one 
complete uniform a year consisting of two caps, 
six covers, two ties, two tropical shirts, two pairs 
of serge pants, and a police jacket. Detectives 
are allowed $150 a year. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—New men receive an allow- 
ance of $250, and $90 a year thereafter. The year- 
ly allowance is given in December each year 
through requisition. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Officers buy all garments, ac- 
cessories, and shoes. City furnishes $75 yearly 
allowance on a requisition basis. 

Boston, Mass.—City appropriation allows men 
an overcoat every five years, a dress coat every 
five seasons, one pair of winter trousers every 
other year, a summer blouse every four seasons, 
a cap each year, rain wear every five years, a pair 
of summer trousers every other year, and gloves, 
mittens, and whistles as used. Annual cost to 
city about $40 per man. 

Cincinnati, O.—Provides initial uniform and al- 
lows $65 a year. Officers buy from successful 
bidder after contract is let by city purchasing 
agent. 

The survey indicates that an increasing number 
of departments are furnishing uniforms. Call 
Box commented that such practice would result 
not only in financial savings to the officers but 
should encourage neater and more uniform ap- 
pearance. 

In 1948, drivers in Virginia fatal accidents 
who were known to have been drinking consti- 
tuted 15.5 per cent of all drivers in fatals. The 
percentage has risen steadily and reached 24.5 
last year. The figure is no doubt conservative, 
since it often is not determined whether a dead 
or badly injured person had been drinking and 
equally often charges of drunkenness are not 
brought when the arresting officer does not feel 
the evidence will stand up in court.—Virginia 
Traffic Safety News. 








“WALKIE -RECORDALL” 
8-lb. SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 
* RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BAG 
¢ FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
¢ SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 


* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 


No Connecting to 
Electric Socket 
No Wires — No Reels 
No Heavy Load — No Bulk 






Records 
All Conversation 
Any Time 
Any Place 
On Land, Sea or Air— 


While Walking, Riding 
or Flying 


Rah 4 IT’S ALL IN 
THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 


INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 


e SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

e RECORDING CONTINUITY: Up to 90 min. (Model “’CC’’), 

and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each side of endless 

film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 

remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 

belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 

TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately i¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 

‘BY’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Immediate playback of any selected 

part of recording without rewinding. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-moail for 6¢. 

SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 

nently, at any desired speed. 

TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker, ear- 

phones, foot-control, groove-finder, speed control, tone 

control. 


For complete information and prices write: 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., inc. 


812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


Dept. P.C. 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger Printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ MODUS OPERANDI 





FOR COMPLETE 
_INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE: OF 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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The nation’s traffic deaths for the first 10 
months of 1952 totaled 30,830, a 2 per cent in- 
crease from the 1951 toll for the corresponding 
period. 





Statistics released by the National Safety Coun 
cil on the basis of 10-month compilations showe d 
fewer traffic deaths for two consecutive months— 
September and October—the first time such a 
decrease had been shown for the year. The Octo- 
ber deaths were down 3 per cent from October of 
1951. 


While deaths were decreasing slightly in Octo- 
ber, motor vehicle mileage continued to climb above 
1951 to maintain a favorable mileage death rate. 
Mileage figures were available for only nine 
months, but the rate was still 7.0 deaths per 100,- 
000,000 vehicle miles—about 4 per cent lower than 
in the previous year. 

At the end of 10 months, 21 of the 44 states had 
decreases compared with the same period in 1951. 
They were: 


Vermont ......... -33% 
Minnesota ....... -15% 
Connecticut ............ -14% 
New Hampshire -14% 
ROWS. -5.ocic.sc-. -11% 
IG@QnO ........ : -11% 
Alabama T% 
Maine .... T% 
Wyoming ............ - 1% 
Virginia ........ - 6Y 
Rhode Island - 6% 
North Dakota - 6% 
Maryland .. - 5% 
Washington - 4% 
Mississippi - 4° 
New York - 2% 
Tennessee - 2% 
New Mexico - 2% 
Arizona 2% 
L@EAS ....... « 1S 
Oregon .. - |< 


Additional proof that cities are getting safer 
to drive in than rural areas was indicated by the 
October report. Compared with the 3 per cent de- 
crease in deaths for the entire nation in October, 
459 reporting cities had a 7 per cent decrease. And 
while the entire nation had a 2 per cent increase 
at the end of 10 months, those cities had a 5 per 
cent decrease. If the figures for the cities alone 
could be extended to the entire nation, there would 
have been about 2,000 fewer deaths at the end of 
the first 10 months of 1952. 
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Of the 459 reporting cities, 293 had no traffic 
deaths in October. The three largest of these 
were Memphis, Tenn. (396,000), Honolulu, T. H. 
(236,100), and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600). For the 
10-month period, 83 cities still had no-death rec- 
ords. The three largest were Little Rock, Ark. 
(102,200), Evanston, Ill. (73,600), and Bay City, 
Mich. (52,500). 


Two hundred cities had fewer deaths at the end 
of 10 months, as compared with the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. Of these, the 
following 23 have populations of more than 
200,000: 


AE ER 17: i ee -52% 
pea) a 8 eae b>: ee es -50% 
CCR INEL, . COUNROG ¢> sishecaccdicai deiOas'adcbannscs -46% 
ae, Oe SE aera -41% 
ee) ie ee ree enna ae ee ener -40% 
een 5 iM Ot [cc -85% 
mangas City, Mo. .........:.....:. veel -34% 
(oe Oo, aie RRS ae ec am -30% 
MRMOIGUL, VU Big. 5. hasacccdicasicctoticcctecsous -26% 
NEL, DON 5 8 ooo 2h cisk tee a8 waccencts -23% 
RENEE. MQEOS, coos godceccsocstesvescssovies -23% 
San Francisco, Calif. .................... -20% 
BPR ORG. EROS | .oiccbomconnsis sscicuscensccsese -19% 
Weenne wn, Be Ge Saki -17% 
ROU HOOG, (Gs Ug octsecscacccesicnoncss.cdk. -14% 
PPMBGCIDNIA, FO. o...cccliecccccscccsee sic SEG 
PUPURUOTL, AGMs Selcsiceccectacsclstilciee -10% 
COE "aa Ale Sey oe - 9% 
DEEIWOUKGD,. WeaSy os. heeds - 8% 
PRON INS Wo) hide des exkiscsvs Rc dicleners - 1% 
IN, SN ooo a catandiodbcnineies - 4% 
a aeeneeee - 4% 
Ie VGINIME, GHD 2 aeiiecs - 4% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group at the end of 10 months, ranked according 
to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 population 
Detroit, Mich. 2.8 
Los Angeles, Calif 3.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.6 
750,000-1,000,000 population 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.6 
Washington, D. C. yA f 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.4 
500,000-750,000 population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.0 
Buffalo, N. Y. 2.0 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.2 
$50,000-500,000 population 
Dallas, Tex. 2.1 
Kansas City, Mo. 2.2 


Denver, Colo. 2.3 








EVERY LAW-ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICER KNOWS 


And Heres Why— 


{“ Scientifically designed. stronger. lighter weight. highest 
quality. All nickel-plated. 

{4 Instant “FLIP-ON” action with one hand only. 

{7 Self-locks. Always ready for use, absolutely dep 
ble. 

7 Bow fully swivels with 19 different lock stops. All lock- 
parts nickel-plated, hardened and rust-proofed. 

{4 Positively won't lock while in pocket or handcuff holster. 

7 Double pick-proof lock holds cuff in fixed position pre- 
venting further closing or opening except with key. 





SPEED MASTER complies strictly = 
U. S. Army-Navy specifications. 

price, including 2 keys, individuall 
boxed $15.00 per ally 







Speed King 
LEG IRONS 


Far Superior! 





t“ The only ankle shackles hav same 
fast action double lock and ye 
bow as SPEED MASTER HAND CUFFS. 

Rugged — built for long, hard use. 
Fully automatic locking mechanism. 
14 Adjustments. 

i“ Provides positive protection when trans- 
porting prisoners. 

“ Nickel-plated over copper flash. Pick- 
proof lock. Individually boxed (2 keys) 
List price $17.50 per pair. 


Write loday for Descriptive Literature 





AMERICAN MUNITIONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
1701 W. HUBBARD ST., Dept. PCMEJCHICAGO 22, ILL. 














200,000-350,000 population 


Providence, R. I. 0.8 
Rochester, N. Y. 0.9 
St. Paul, Minn. 1.0 
109,000-200,000 population 

Little Rock, Ark. 0.0 
Trenton, N. J. 0.6 
Reading, Pa. 0.6 
50,000-100,000 population 

Evanston, II. 0.0 
Bay City, Mich. 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa. 0.4 
25,000-50,000 population 

Appleton, Wis. 0.0 
Hagerstown, Md. 0.0 
Rochester, Minn. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 population 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
Ventura, Calif. 0.0 


PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS ELECT 


Recently elected at the organization’s annual 
conference to head the Pennsylvania Chiefs of 
Police, Association were: 

President—Chief Chris H. Keisling, Carnegie; 
president emeritus, L. J. O’Neill, Pittsburgh; first 
vice president, Chief John Watahovich, Freeland; 


POLICE UNIFORMS 


SHIRTS 





CAPS 
SAM BROWNE 


BELTS 
HOLSTERS 
BADGES 
SHOES 


MAKERS OF UNIFORMS 
& EQUIPMENT FOR 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. A | 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send free catalog of Police Uniforms & Equipment. 


Mr. 
Address 





second vice president, Supt. James F. Hartness, 
Haverford Twp. Police, Havertown; third vice 
president, Chief Edward C. Gibson, Meadville; 
secretary, Ass’t Chief Frank B. Titus, Lans- 
downe; treasurer, Chief John G. Good, Williams- 
port; and sergeant-at-arms, Former Chief C. W. 
Rhoads, Northumberland. 





Drivers’ Clinic for Dallas 
Employees Cuts Accident Rate 


A drivers’ clinic for Dallas, Tex., city employ- 
ees who operate city-owned cars and trucks has 
reduced the city’s accident rate for city vehicles 
by 18 per cent during the past two years, the Civil 
Service Assembly reports. 

Employees also are taking greater care in han- 
dling city-owned automotive equipment as a re- 
sult of their attendance in the clinic, the Dallas 
director of traffic education said. 

Since 1950 when the clinic was started, 1,837 
drivers have been put through the clinic’s course 
in classes of 50. Members of each class are se- 
lected from various city departments in order not 
to disrupt the regular services of any one de- 
partment. 

The clinic’s course, conducted in one day, con- 
sists of a series of sessions which include lectures, 
training films, and psycho-physical tests. In giving 
the psycho-physical tests, devices are used to test 
the drivers’ reaction time, visual acuity, distance 
judgment, and other characteristics. New employ- 
ees who will be driving city-owned vehicles are 
required to take these tests before they are cer- 
tified for their jobs. 

The psycho-physical tests also are given to em- 
ployees who have had three or more accidents 
charged to them during a six-month period. Since 
the clinic began, only six employees have been re- 
turned to the clinic for rechecking, two of whom 
were permantly “grounded” because of physical 
failures. 

To analyze car and truck accidents, a special 
review board meets weekly to examine data on 
all accidents and to determine whether the acci- 
dents are chargeable to the employees involved. 

The clinic is operated under the supervision of 
the city’s traffic education department, in cooper- 
ation with the personnel department. Employees 
attend the clinic on city time at no loss in pay. 


IMSA SETS CONFERENCE DATES 


The International Municipal Signal Association 
will hold its 58th annual convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, October 5-8. Presiding will be Chief Engi- 
neer John Carter, Signal Bureau, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Conference host is Supt. J. G. Harkins, Fire 
and Police Communications, Columbus. 
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Seecroft Memorial 
ptward Lecture 


By Franklin M. Kreml 


Director of the 


Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
Director of the Traffic Division, 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 


I am especially honored by the privilege of de- 
livering this sixth David Beecroft Memorial Lec- 
ture and to be added to the group of distinguished 
men to whom this award has been previously 
given. It is with a feeling of humility that I 
accept this opportunity. The achievements which 
led to the granting of this award are the results 
of hard and devoted work done by the men and 
women who constitute the staff of the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University and the 
Traffic Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 


The Law and Organized Society 

In approaching the problems of traffic law en- 
forcement, I should like first to talk about law in 
general, and its meaning to us who live in an or- 
ganized society. The law is one of the character- 
izing symptoms of our civilization, and the quality 
of the law tends to reflect the quality of that civili- 
zation which produced it. At its best, it tends to 
make it possible for civilized people to live together 
in peace and happiness. In this connection one of 
the major purposes of the law is the restraint of 
those persons and the prevention of those acts 
which tend to obstruct and limit the peace and 
happiness of society. 

This philosophy prevails in all organized relation- 
ships—not only among men, but among nations. 
We recognize this in the need for international law 
and order, beginning, in our day, with the estab- 
lishment of the international court at the Hague, 
the establishment of the League of Nations, and 
the necessity, urged by many, for the development 
of a world police force under the United Nations. 
All these actions are directed at the same objec- 
tive—a society of men and nations under law. 

Since the ends of law are the promotion of 
justice and the protection of welfare, it must serve 
no masters save those who have designed it for 
these purposes. 

The law becomes a mockery when it is reduced 
to the service of special privilege. This is precisely 
what has happened with respect to large areas of 
law enforcement. Traffic law enforcement is one 
of these areas. The citizen, charged with a minor 
offense, exhausting every means to have his case 
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disposed of other than by a trial on the facts and 
the law, is common to every city and state. Un- 
fortunately, many of our officials, both executive 
and judicial, yield to such pressures. In some 
cases, the extension of such privileges is encour- 
aged as a device for currying public favor and a 
means of dispensing political patronage. Such 
activity is destructive of enforcement and cor- 
rosive of the law, weakening the foundations of 
our society and its government. 

All of the freedoms and privileges that are ours 
to enjoy, and all of our economic and social oppor- 
tunities, depend upon law and its enforcement. 
Obviously, law is ineffectual without enforcement 
—courageous, just, impartial enforcement which 
carries out the true intents and purposes of the 
law of which it is the outward sign. 

We can have law enforcement of such quality 
only when the public is informed of its importance 
to the well-being of the whole community, and when 
this results in honest support for the law and for 
the efforts of the police, courts, and other consti- 
tuted authorities in its enforcement. 

Almost certainly, a public so informed will put 
better men into public office to do the job. And, 
taking into account the corrupting power of 
special privilege, it takes good men indeed to serve 
the public without fear or favor. This is one of 
the paradoxes of our free democratic society. 

But even with honest men in office, the public 
is frequently fickle, indicating need for a better 
understanding of law and its enforcement in re- 
lation to the welfare of all. We need a better 
public understanding of elementary civics, and at 
the same time we need to train better, more able, 
more ethical government administrators at every 
level and in every branch of our government. 


Traffic Law and its Enforcement 

But now, let us look at traffic law enforcement 
in the light of these considerations. Its purpose, 
like that of general law enforcement, is to offset 
selfish motivation and to condition community 
habits through conditioning of the habits of in- 
dividuals. It is a basic requirement in the orderly 
economic and social development of street and 
highway transportation. Traffic law, like any 
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body of law, is sterile unless it is inherently sound, 
and supported by effective enforcement ma- 
chinery. 

Since it affects human conduct directly, traffic 
law enforcement, whenever adequate to the prob- 
lem in both quality and quantity, produces sub- 
stantial and sometimes brilliant results. Where 
such productive enforcement is continued over a 
period of years, community habits are improved 
to the extent that less enforcement is necessary 
to maintain the more orderly and safer conditions 
thus produced. 

There are many outstanding examples of the 
effect of traffic law enforcement, intelligently con- 
ceived as part of a well-balanced over-all traffic su- 
pervision program. Among these are Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle. In 1937, Detroit undertook 
the planning and activation of a sound traffic super- 
vision program. In that year, Detroit experienced 
335 fatal motor vehicle accidents. In the following 
year, fatal accidents in Detroit totalled 196—a re- 
duction of 41% from the previous year. In 1941, 
Los Angeles put into operation the same kind of a 
program. In that year, there were 518 fatal acci- 
dents in Los Angeles. In the following year there 
were 320, representing a drop of 38%. In 1945, 
Seattle experienced 109 fatal accidents. In the fol- 
lowing year, following the installation of an intelli- 
gently conceived program, Seattle recorded only 
80 fatal accidents—a drop of 26% from the pre- 
ceding year. The fact that when enforcement in- 
creases accidents go down is clearly demonstrated 
in these three examples, which are typical of many 
that could be cited. 

The value of enforcement is materially in- 
creased when police enforcement action includes 
the intelligent and wide use of admonitions, writ- 
ten warnings, and the giving of instruction to 
pedestrians and drivers, in addition to citation 
and arrest activity. It is increased when the 
courts not only penalize but exercise their au- 
thority to cause the examinations of drivers who 
are apparently deficient in necessary driving 
skills, when they recommend training in schools 
operated under the supervision of the court for 
those who are not adequately informed of their 
responsibilities under the law. It is increased 
when the irresponsible, immature driver is placed 
under the supervision of probation officers. It is 
increased when the driver-licensing authority 
supplies the court with information on the past 
violation and accident records of defendants and 
is, in turn, supplied full information by all en- 
forcement and judicial agencies, on the basis of 
which prompt drivers’ license suspension or re- 
vocation action can be taken. 

Such combined action, based on sound laws and 
ordinances, is no vacuous hope—no dreamer’s 
ideal. It is a substantial fact in many jurisdic- 
tions. Were this not so we would be killing and 
injuring many thousands more people each year. 
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We must recognize, and should be grateful for, 
the excellent traffic law enforcement work being 
carried on in many of our cities and states by 
police, courts, and driver-licensing officials. With- 
out their intelligent, courageous action, their ar- 
duous effort over long periods of years, in the face 
of many disheartening difficulties, often including 
lack of public understanding and appreciation of 
their work, we would not today enjoy the lowest 
motor vehicle death rate in our history. Enforce- 
ment has been in the vanguard of the attack that 
has produced a reduction of over 50% in the fa- 
tality rate in the past 15 years. 

But traffic law enforcement is not self-sufficient. 
It depends, to a considerable degree, upon educa- 
tion and engineering. Education and engineering 
have an important effect upon the quantity and 
quality of traffic law enforcement which may be 
required to secure street and highway safety. 

Traffic engineering makes compliance on the 
part of the driver and pedestrian easier, and 
broadens the latitude of action for the driver and 
pedestrian without increased hazard. Less en- 
forcement is required, therefore, and at the same 
time, such enforcement as is required is made 
easier to administer. Education, here perhaps 
better described as public information, broadens 
the exemplary influence of enforcement, as it can 
broadcast information on the penalization of vio- 
lators through the media of public information. 
Further, and of great importance, it can develop 
the necessary public acceptance of and support 
for traffic law enforcement. 

Thus, it is clear that enforcement leans exten- 
sively upon engineering and education. 

The efficiency of education and engineering, like 
that of enforcement, depends to a great extent 
upon the quality of accident facts developed 
through police investigation, and thus upon en- 
forcement activity. The effectiveness of driver 
licensing is largely dependent upon enforcement, 
for without it unlicensed drivers, under suspen- 
sion or revocation, or having failed ever to receive 
a license, continue to operate. 

It becomes apparent that operational coordina- 
tion between enforcement, education, and engi- 
neering is vital to a successful traffic program, 
even as coordination of policy and objectives must 
be maintained among the several activities bearing 
upon traffic law enforcement—laws, enforcement, 
adjudication, and licensing. It seems equally ap- 
parent that, to attain ultimate success, the street 
and highway traffic program must be developed 
as an integral part of the street and highway 
transportation program; that street and highway 
transportation in all of its phases—including pub- 
lic transit—must be related through city planning, 
land use studies, and traffic and transportation 
surveys, to the realities of the economics of the 
overall street and highway transportation require- 
ments of an entire city or state. Traffic law en- 
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forcement is an essential element in this process. 
Let us examine it, returning later to the questions 
of the coordination of its several elements, the 
coordination of traffic law enforcement with edu- 
cation and engineering, and the correlation with 
and of street and highway transportation. 

Despite the great progress made by traffic law 
enforcement, particularly in the past 15 years, 
much needs doing. 

Broad revision of laws, particularly of the proce- 
rural sections, is needed. Attention must be given 
to the reclassification of offenses, if we are not to 
face the alternatives of denial of justice to many 
or a fantastic expansion in the number of our trial 
courts. Therefore, from the law of arrest to our 
basic charters, we must reexamine the law, not 
only to assure adequate enforcement, but also to 
make it possible for our governmental machinery 
generally to adapt itself to this great new problem 
of traffic law enforcement. 

Police organization, management, training, poli- 
cy, tactics, and techniques—even recruitment—need 
to adjust to growing requirements more speedily 
and with greater purposefulness. A new philos- 
ophy of traffic supervision and expedition, recog- 
nizing a responsibility for law enforcement that 
achieves the ends of greater public safety and 
healthier economic and social development, must 
replace the old tradition of law enforcement for 
its own sake. 

The courts must abandon the outdated, inade- 
quate forms and procedures that deny thousands 
of alleged traffic violators their “day in court.” Lay 
justices, an answer to the settlement of minor dis- 
putes in remote communities during the past cen- 
tury, do not bring to their courts the legal train- 
ing, broad education, or technical knowledge that 
a motorized America, seeking orderliness and 
safety of movement combined with justice for the 
individual, demands and deserves. 

Driver licensing must assume fully its impor- 
tant role of supervision of the privilege to drive 
assuring that only the competent are licensed, and 
that the indifferent, careless, or reckless are curb- 
ed or denied the privilege. Thus the competence 
and responsibility of individual drivers will con- 
stantly be improved, with a resultant improvement 
in the mass driving habits of our 60 million driv- 
ers. Legislative changes, personnel training, re- 
organization, and, importantly, adequate financ- 
ing, must be established before this activity can 
fulfill its great potential for improved driving. 

To illustrate the need for important basic 
changes within the structure of these major activ- 
ities related to enforcement, I have selected an 
example from the police—accident investigation. 

Accident investigation has two principal objec- 
tives. The first is to ascertain the full facts on an 
accident. The second is to determine whether a 
violation was committed, and, if this be so, to 
secure adequate evidence to support a prosecution 





GRIM PHOTO WINS AWARD 
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The above photograph earned for Indiana State 
Trocper James R. Young grand award in that de- 
partment’s annual police photography contest. 
(See page 45). 

When given the photo to reproduce for this 
magazine, our printer eyed it squeamishly and we 
hesitated as to whether it is in “good taste” to 
publish the gruesome end of a drinking driver. 
Newspapers rarely do; there may be ethics of 
journalism which frown upon it. 

Police are accustomed, but rarely immune, to 
scenes such as this. Perhaps the traffic death, 
which is only a statistic or a news item to those 
not personally affected, would be a potent acci- 
dent deterrent if photographs of the fatal acci- 
dent scene were widely disseminated through all 
news media to the complacent public. 


of the violator. The validity of these objectives 
is above question. Dependable facts about acci- 
dents are necessary before economical and really 
productive work can be done to prevent them. 

Notwithstanding this, in most jurisdictions 
there is little or no accident investigation activity, 
or its quality is so low that it does not deserve to 
be so called. Consequently, because of lack of 
adequate, dependable information about accidents, 
the entire traffic program fails to achieve the effi- 
ciency it otherwise would. Serious violators who 
“ause accidents are enabled to defy justice, while 
lesser violators, not involved in accidents, must 
stand charged before a court because of a simple 
circumstance of having violated a law in the pre- 
sence of a police officer. This is both wasteful and 
inequitable. 

So-called “accident investigation” is, almost 
everywhere, still only accident reporting. Our po- 
lice need to be adequately trained and equipped, 
and then so organized, deployed, and supervised 
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that this important function will be performed 
well. Accident investigation is just one illustra- 
tion of the need for important basic changes in all 
of the components of traffic law enforcement, some 
of which have just been generally described. 


There is urgent need for such change. Its ur- 
gency is evident in the 1952 figures of growth of 
the problem in its many phases: 

1. Fifty-two million motor vehicles—from 29 

million in 1945—representing one for each 
three people in the United States 
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. Sixty million drivers 

. Half a trillion vehicle miies 

. A total of deaths which may reach or even 
surpass the previous all-time high of 39,969 
in 1941 

5. 1 

6. Direct economic loss of three and a half bil- 

lion dollars 


,250,000 persons injured 


And the trend is up in each of these figures. The 
entire enforcement program must be improved 
greatly, and quickly, if we hope even to keep the 
problem in sight. If it is to be improved, laws, 
police, courts, and licensing must be improved. 
Let us now examine some of the major needs of 
each of these. 


Components of the Enforcement Program 


Laws 

The substantive laws in the traffic field are in- 
cluded in the Uniform Vehicle Code and the Model 
Traffic Ordinance, developed by the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 
Experience has shown these laws to be essentially 
sound and workable. Adoption of the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code has been quite general. We have, in 
fact, a substantial degree of uniformity, parti- 
cularly in rules of the road (Act V of the Code), 
throughout the United States. The Model Traffic 
Ordinance has been widely adopted by munici- 
palities. 

Among the states, rules of the road differ main- 
ly in legal speed limits. These differences are na- 
tural, reflecting largely the varying terrain and 
road characteristics of the several states. The 
general practice of posting speeds largely obviates 
this difference so far as driver compliance and 
enforcement are concerned. 

Much sharper differences between the several 
states in sizes, weights, loads, and the related 
vehicle licensing laws place a real burden upon 
enforcement and have deep economic implications 
beyond the scope of this lecture. Suffice it to say 
that a closer approach to uniformity in this im- 
portant area is essential to the sound development 
of highway transportation. 
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Failure of most of our states to meet the driver- 
licensing standards of Act II of the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code is a real impediment to safety. The 
issue is not of lack of uniformity, but rather en- 
actment of sub-standard legislation, which, in fact, 
amounts to no driver licensing of the quality in- 
tended by the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances.' This places an un- 
reasonable burden of enforcement upon the police 
and courts. 


Much good, of course, has been accomplished 
through the development and adoption of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code. However, the tendency to in- 
sist upon verbatim adoption of the code, unaltered, 
often leads to difficulties, particularly in connec- 
tion with administrative sections—those govern- 
ing police tactics in Act V, for example. Without 
adaptation to local needs, this sometimes results 
in unsound enforcement, defeating the basic ob- 
jective. I cite from a recent report to the Arizona 
Highway Commission: 


“The foregoing sections of the Arizona Motor 
Vehicle Law prohibit any police officer who has 
apprehended a motorist in the violation of any 
rule of the road, including those concerning 
weight or size of the load and vehicle or its 
equipment, from taking the violator into physi- 
cal custody and before a magistrate for the pur- 
pose of fixing bail to guarantee the motorist’s 
subsequent appearance for trial, or for the pur- 
pose of holding him for trial, except when one 
of the following offenses has been committed: 


1. Negligent homicide; 

2. Driving while under the influence of liquor 

or drugs; 

3. Failure to stop at the scene of an accident. 

The exceptions to this are: unless the violator 

1. Demands an immediate trial; or 

2. Refuses to sign a promise to appear. 

For all other violations and in all other instan- 
ces, it is mandatory upon the officer to issue a 
traffic citation to the offender containing a notice 
to appear in court upon a date not less than five 
days after the date of the offense—unless the of- 
fender demands an earlier date—and to release 


him on the road immediately, free to go his way.” 
* * Bo 





“Information received indicates that the num- 
ber of non-residents failing to appear in response 
to traffic citations is steadily increasing—in spite 
of the fact that they have given their written 
promises to appear. As more motorists become 
familiar with this new law and as more police 
officers adhere to its provisions, the number of 
violators who fail to appear will increase. Too 
many violators, when there is no bail at stake to 
compel court appearance, will deliberately ignore 
any written promises to appear, particularly when 





‘South Dakota has no driver’s license legislation. 





service of subsequent warrants is impracticable or 
impossible. This situation has been demon- 
strated in California which has a law substantially 
the same as Arizona in this respect. The head- 
quarters of the California Highway Patrol has on 
hand over 100,000 unserved warrants for traffic 
offences. None of these warrants are more than 
five years old. Unserved warrants older than that 
have been cancelled by executive order.” 

We must look forward to numerous improve- 
ments in organization and administrative techni- 
ques necessary to bring our police, courts, driver 
licensing, and other public agencies abreast of the 
traffic problem. In so doing, we find need for re- 
arrangement of the model legislation contained in 
the Uniform Vehicle Code. Such adjustment 
should be continuous and planned so far as we 
can make it so, rather than sporadic tinkering to 
meet the demands of one group or another. 

To this end it seems to me to be highly desira- 
ble, especially from the viewpoint of enforcement, 
that we should reconsider the groupings of the ideas 
which have gradually been arranged into five acts. 
Such a regrouping—with the parts more nearly 
coinciding with the several administrative fields— 
would make it possible more easily to plan the 
development of our guiding legislation. As an ex- 
ample of the problem in the present code, I cite 
the lumping together of two quite unlike subjects 
in the fifth act. Here are treated together the 
rules of the road telling drivers how to behave on 
the highways, and the requirements for vehicles 
with respect to condition, size, and equipment. 
Although the people interested in one rarely are 
much interested in the other, they must meet to- 
gether to consider amendments in the act as a 
whole. 

Certainly we could benefit by having a group 
of acts relating to such subjects as: 

1. The Vehicle—size, performance, equipment, 
titling, registration, inspection. This arrange- 
ment suggests the administrative economies of 
combining these operations. 

2. The Driver and other road users—behavior 
on the highway and, for drivers, licensing. 

3. Financial responsibility. 

4, Administrative provisions—enforcement or- 
ganization and administration, and necessary de- 
finitions of terms for all acts. 

Such regrouping need not immediately modify 
any of the existing internal provisions of the code, 
but would better organize the code for future sys- 
tematic improvements. 

These revisions in the code should be drawn 
with a view toward general reclassification of traf- 
fic offenses, to permit simpler administrative dis- 
position of minor cases, the only alternative to the 
present cumbersome handling of such cases under 
our criminal processes. The public will not and 


should not be required to await a lengthy uncer- 
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tain process of general reformation of criminal 
procedures, state by state, involving, as it does 
in many states, constitutional amendment. The 
downgrading of most traffic offenses to a non- 
criminal grade is quicker, and, I believe, will more 
certainly assure traffic law defendants of a trial. 


Nevertheless, there must be some amendment of 
our basic laws. Badly needed court reorganiza- 
tion, to be discussed later, cannot otherwise be 
effected. In almost all our states, the adoption of 
a modern system of courts is dependent upon con- 
stitutional amendment. Many serious cases, such 
felonies and grave misdemeanors as automobile 
homicide, driving while intoxicated, leaving the 
scene of an accident, and reckless driving, will, 
perforce, still be tried under criminal procedures. 
Thus, while reclassification of traffic offenses 
would remove a considerable part of this case load 
from our courts, our present trial system is, in the 
main, inadequate to hear and dispose of the re- 
maining important case load. 


In some cases, revision of basic law is necessary 
to provide the executive branch with authority to 
cope effectively with street traffic and transporta- 
tion. Thus, some city charters, written in another 
age, make no provision for, but rather—by impli- 
cation—forbid the reorganization in the executive 
branch necessary to provide for a consolidation of 
widely dispersed functions and authority over 
streets and traffic. Traffic management is there- 
fore made costly and difficult, doomed too often 
to failure for want of the means of effective co- 
ordination. In many cases, such difficulties can 
be overcome by the establishment of appropriate 
staff agencies responsible to the Chief Executive— 
state or municipal. This will be discusssed later. 
It is not to be inferred from this latter discussion 
that a department of traffic, in the executive 
branch, is being broadly recommended. Desirable 
and effective as such a department may be in some 
situations, I believe that the establishment of such 
a department would, in most cases, violate funda- 
mental principles of governmental organization 
so seriously as to negate its other values. 


Police 
This brings us to that highy important member 
of the enforcement team, the police officer. It isa 
truism to observe that, without the work of our 
enforcement agencies, there is no enforceement—in 
fact, no law. If we are to have better traffic law 
enforcement we must have better general police 
service, for the traffic work of a police department 
cannot fall very far below, nor for very long rise 
much above, the level of efficiency of the general 
police service. It is true that the development of 
effectively organized programs within one bureau 
or division frequently has helped to raise the level 
of performance throughout the department, but 

only to a compromise level. 
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Some of the more important fundamental prob- 
lems of the service are organization, administra- 
tion, training, and recruitment. To the latter is 
related the knotty question of compensation. 

As now organized, the police service of the coun- 
try is literally unmanageable. For example, in 
Cook County, Illinois, the 8,000-man Chicago city 
poiice department shares the policing responsibil- 
ity with a 600-man Park District police force, 
while in the suburban areas of the county, police 
departments (with forces up to 100 men) endeavor 
to cooperate voluntarily with Chicago, the Park 
District, and each other. On the rural highways 
of the County, Sheriff’s Highway Police and State 
Highway Police share completely overlapping geo- 
graphic jurisdiction with each other, and, in the 
Forest Preserves of Cook County, with the Rang- 
ers, essentially a county park police force. Al- 
though this is not precisely a typical situation, it 
is a fair example. There are worse. 

The need here is obvious. The police of Cook 
County should be consolidated into one metropoli- 
tan force, policing all of the county. The State 
Police should police the rural highways outside of 
the metropolitan area. They should offer police 
service on a contract basis to the very small com- 
munities of the state which cannot support effec- 
tive police departments with the overhead of train- 
ing, equipment, and supervision necessary. This 
will be difficult of accomplishment, but it must be 
done. 

Complicating this problem in organization is the 
fundamental ideological difference between leaders 
in the police service regarding the desirable degree 
of specialization for traffic in the police services of 
our cities. 

On the one hand is the belief that the problem of 
traffic and accidents is so serious and has reached 
such proportions that it is necessary to specialize 
highly in order to provide an adequate level of en- 
forcement to stem a rise in fatalities and injuries 
that amounts to an emergency. Such specialization 
produces some inefficiencies and is to some degree 
inconsistent with sound philosophy for the organ- 
ization and development of the police service. 

On the other hand, there are those who believe 
that we should at once place the responsibility for 
traffic law enforcement in the hands of the general 
uniformed forces of our city police departments. 
There is much to commend this latter viewpoint in 
theory. Theoretically, more men give attention to 
traffic, enforcement is more equitably applied, vio- 
lations are deterred on a broader scale andallof the 
advantages of traffic law enforcement accrue at a 
much greater rate. 

However, training of the general uniformed 
forces in most of our city police departments today 
is such that it would be contrary to the public in- 
terest to place this added responsibility in their 
hands. Enforcement quantity and quality would 














deteriorate rapidly. In most city police depart- 
ments, the problems of securing adequate report- 
ing and investigating of incidents assigned to the 
uniformed force, adequate performance of patrol 
duties, maintenance of discipline, and similar prob- 
lems, are still of major administrative concern. 
With fundamental training and routine supervi- 
sion essential to the solution of these elemental 
problems still in the developmental stage, we can- 
not hope that the much more complicated prob- 
lems of traffic supervision can yet be turned over 
to the general uniformed forces with promise of 
good results. A relatively high degree of police 
traffic specialization is still required, and probably 
will be for many years. 

Such organizational problems as these would try 
the most seasoned administrator. Not yet, how- 
ever, are we providing any formal machinery for 
selecting, training, and developing general ad- 
ministrators and executives for this vital service. 
The police service has made almost unbelievable 
technical progress:in the last 25 years. Moulage, 
for example, now in almost universal use through- 
out the United States, was an uncomprehended, 
almost unpronounceable word 25 years ago. But 
the management of our many police agencies is 
necessarily either in the hands of men who have 
had wide police experience but little training for 
or experience in administration, or, in a relatively 
few cases, in the hands of experienced administra- 
tors without police experience. Neither is a happy 
solution. 

We must provide such training—for the present 
on an in-service basis—through our universities, 
particularly those which are distinguished for 
their successful development of managers for busi- 
ness and industry. The principles involved are 
virtually identical. Combined with years of police 
experience, such training would provide the quality 
of management so badly needed in most of our 
police departments. 

3ut training cannot stop here. The staff, sub- 
ordinate commanders, and the rank and file must 
be thoroughly, professionally trained. All but the 
very best of our in-service police training leaves 
much to be desired, even at this lower level. A po- 
lice officer in 20 years of service may, in a typical 
department, be given 20 to 30 hours of training in 
the law. This is woefully inadequate. The compe- 
tence of a police officer in the criminal law, laws of 
arrest, evidence, and constitutional law—by means 
of a continuing program of in-service training— 
should approach that of the graduate of an accred- 
ited law school. In terms of public necessity, it is 
at least as important to train the police officer in 
these matters as it is the student lawyer. 

tecruitment of qualified men becomes increas- 
ingly difficult in periods of intense economic com- 
petition for manpower at relatively high wages, 
such as the present. The police service cannot 
compete effectively in this situation. But higher 
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salaries, necessary as they are in some depart- 
ments, are at best only part of the answer. The 
prestige of the service must be elevated. Perhaps 
the most important step in such elevation is the 
requirement of pre-service professional training. 
A modest beginning is necessary, perhaps employ- 
ing the cadet system of part-time employment and 
part-time college attendance, to provide income 
during training and reasonable assurance of an 
appointment upon completion of study. But, in 
turn, the requirement of the completion of a full 
professional course of study must become a pre- 
requisite to entry into the service. First, however, 
the service must set the objective and agree upon 
policies and programs. To pave the way for such 
a process, laws must be amended in many cases. 

Such reforms in organization, enlightenment in 
administration, improvement in training, and se- 
lectivity in recruitment will provide the nation with 
a professional police service of the first order—a 
service which will take the problems of law en- 
forcement, including traffic law enforcement, in 
stride. 

Importantly such professionalization of the 
service will make it possible more skilfully to re- 
sist, and more competently to avoid, political inter- 
ference with law enforcement. The public confi- 
dence and support which it will hold—because it is 
deserved—will give a confidence and esprit known 
now only in elite corps of the armed forces. This 
is deserving of our best thought and our most 
courageous support. 

In the intervening years, before the police serv- 
ice comes finally into its own, we must give a 
maximum of training and service assistance to 
the police for meeting the explosively expanding 
problems of traffic. Without such assistance police 
traffic enforcement and supervision will be defeat- 
ed by the size and complexity of the job, and the 
result will be traffic anarchy. Vehicles will be park- 
ed anywhere—everywhere; main traffic arteries 
clogged completely; accidents unattended; signs 
and signals disregarded; pedestrians marooned. 

This is no idle dream, or nightmare. Such a si- 
tuation has been approached within recent years 
in some of our cities, where circumstances such as 
transit strikes have, on a working day, required 
the use of most of the motor vehicles registered 
in the area. 

The pattern of the assistance required is well es- 
tablished. It needs considerable expansion, refine- 
ment, and, most of all, development of basic data, 
information, and instruction in highly usable form. 

The training of traffic police administrators is 
well under way. More departments need to take 
advantage of it. The training of technicians for 
staff and line specialist assignments has been em- 
barked upon. It requires considerable expansion. 
Preparation of training materials for use at the 
technical and administrative level has been going 
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forward slowly for many years. This must be ac- 
celerated, as must the very important, recently 
initiated development of training material for use 
at the operational level. 

Administrative and technical field assistance 
has been offered since 1936 and is now in great de- 
mand. The facilities are being expanded as rapidly 
as funds permit. All of this work, carried on in the 
main by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, has been tangibly resultfui. It is being effec- 
tively integrated with service in the court, laws, 
and driver licensing, giving state and local govern- 
ment broad, substantial assistance in all areas re- 
lated to traffic law enforcement. 

The compelling police enforcement problem, how- 
ever, is that of manpower. In states the problem is, 
with rare exception, one of sheer inadequacy. In 
cities it is one of effective use of the force avail- 
able. In Mississippi, there is one state patrolman 
for 293 miles of state highway. Our largest state 
force, Pennsylvania, has one man for each 200 
miles of highway. Adequate supervision in these 
circumstances is impossible. These figures, strik- 
ing as they are, do not reflect the real extent of 
the manpower shortage. They would be doubled 
or even tripled if they were computed in view of 
the necessity for several watches, vacations, sick 
leave, and days off. Moreover, time consumed for 
duties other than patrol, and patrol duties on roads 
not classified as state highways, is tremendous in 
some states. All this taken together results in a 
critical manpower problem in the state police 
forces. 

Bold experimentation is called for in the use of 
aircraft with air-ground radio, radar, check points, 
mechanical control in speed zones, and use of 
traffic-dispatching techniques at radio-interlocked 
regulating points at key intersections. These are 
just a few devices and techniques that will in- 
crease the effectiveness of our highway police 
forces. But along with these must be added, almost 
everywhere, more manpower, even though scien- 
tific devices will tend to ease the manpower prob- 
lem. The immediate adoption of a host of such de- 
vices and techniques would serve only to keep the 
state forces barely abreast of the dizzily growing 
problem of rural traffic, particularly in our popu- 
lous states. 

In addition to the sharp increases in intercity 
travel—present total about 350 billion miles—the 
problem is made acute by whole urban-type resi- 
dential areas and business districts which are de- 
veloping in unincorporated areas outside of our 
metropolises. The responsibility for policing these 
areas is falling largely upon our state enforcement 
agencies. Only more manpower, better trained and 
equipped, can provide the enforcement necessary 
to hold down the appalling increases in rural traffic 
fatalities. 














City police departments are, in general, reason- 
ably adequately manned. Here the traditional pre- 
occupation with crime and vice, a chronic shortage 
of available uniformed forces resulting from large 
overhead operations, the necessity of “coverage,” 
and the depletion of daily available strength by 
court appearance, warrant service, and special de- 
tails create remediable shortages. Added to these 
is the depletion of the traffic force available for 
accident investigation and general traffic law en- 
forcement through the demands for constantly in- 
creasing parking enforcement and coverage of 
school crossings. 

The principal need is for better management 
which will more carefully husband the available 
strength and employ it effectively in meeting the 
major enforcement problems of the community, 
among which is traffic. 

In Chicago, for example, school crossings alone 
require almost the full time of 900 police officers 
daily. Most of these crossings require direction, 
but relatively few of them the attention of a train- 
ed police officer. Most of them can and should be 
manned by civilian guards. The release of even 
half? of these 900 men for traffic law enforcement 
duty in Chicago would result in a 30% plus increase 
in traffic law enforcement personnel, with a flexi- 
bility in their assigned hours of duty that could de- 
velop an increase of more than 30% in the level of 
traffic law enforcement. 

Administrative procedures should be adopted 
that will tend to eliminate antiquated time-consum- 
ing methods that require a substantial proportion 
of departmental strength for relatively unproduc- 
tive duties. Hundreds of thousands of man-hours 
are devoted yearly to the service of warrants fol- 
lowing failure of the defendant to honor a citation 
arrest notice, or summons. Despite this, tens of 
thousands of warrants are unserved each year. 
This burden would be materially reduced and re- 
sponse to citations improved by a broader applica- 
tion of the cooperative policy of suspending the 
licenses of drivers who have not appeared to an- 
swer charges. To make such a plan effective, the 
police, courts, and driver licensing personnel must 
cooperate fully in reporting to the driver-licensing 
authority. , 

Further, the burdensome task of parking en- 
forcement would be lightened by increased use of 
government-operated towing services and pounds. 
The present uncertainty of apprehension, and the 
slight penalty invoked in most cases, make a “cat 
and mouse” game of this phase of traffic law en- 
forcement. The towing of illegally-parked vehicles, 
particularly those which positively endanger or ob- 
struct, would result in an immediate, marked im- 
provement in observance of parking regulations, 
while reducing the necessity of enforcement. 


* The 900 crossings could be manned by civilian guards at 
a cost approximately equalling that of 450 policemen. 





Unless such action is initiated, traffic law en- 
forcement will fail in its mission at great public 
cost in lives and dollars; importantly our police 
agencies will lose public confidence, with all of 
the sad results of such loss. 

As one consequence of all this, the public—par- 
ticularly civic leaders—are even now tending in- 
creasingly to demand or support demands for the 


establishment of separate traffic law enforcement ° 


agencies. In state police areas they have supported 
appropriations and legislation making it possible 
for other departments increasingly to take over 
traffic law enforcement work. Truck weighing, a 
traffic law enforcement function, has in some in- 
stances in recent years been set up under a sepa- 
rate enforcement agency, because the state en- 
forcement agency, the State Police Department or 
Highway Patrol, did not wish to undertake this 
traffic responsibility. Some motor vehicle depart- 
ments, even where organizationally separate from 
the Highway Patrol or State Police, have created 
sizeable uniformed highway enforcement units. 
Such a course has been supported by the public 
and the legislatures because of recognition of the 
need for a level and quality of traffic law enforce- 
ment not being provided by the general enforce- 
ment agency. This not only retards the develop- 
ment of the state enforcement agency, but defeats 
functional consolidation and its resultant econo- 
mies. 

Public demand for such separate traffic police 
forces is developing in some of our larger cities. 
During the last ten years, there have been several 
serious proposals for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate municipal traffic police department, report- 
ing to the mayor. These are evidences of public 
and official dissatisfaction with the present quality 
of enforcement. 

Such proposals are, I am sure, unsound. How- 
ever, the public will pursue even an unsound course 
if there is no other apparent avenue to solution. 
All police agencies, as many have, must recognize 
and embrace fully their responsibility for provid- 
ing adequate police traffic enforcement. 


Courts 

No matter how excellent the traffic enforcement 
work of the police, it will be effective only if court 
action also is effective. In 1931, when the enforce- 
ment index was first developed, it became appar- 
ent that citations or arrests were unproductive 
unless followed by appropriate court action. Yet 
our courts, with some notable exceptions, as in 
New Jersey, are not adequate or sufficiently well 
organized to cope with the huge volume of 
motor vehicle violations. This condition is aggra- 
vated by the complexity of many of these viola- 
tions, particularly in some cases developed through 
accident investigation. 

Further, our court officials are, in the main, un- 
trained to deal effectively with the problem of the 
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traffic violator. Our law schools offer no training 
in this area. With rare exception, they offer no 
training for the public practice of the law, for the 
important responsibilities of prosecutors and 
judges. The in-service training program for traf- 
fic court judges and prosecutors of the American 
3ar Association and the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University is still not extensive enough 
nor is there broad enough acceptance of it to over- 
come this training deficiency. 

In many jurisdictions, judges are still rotated 
through the Traffic Court—this being frequently 
considered an undesirable or even a “punishment” 
assignment. The judges thus assigned to Traffic 
Court are often indifferent, or incompetent to deal 
effectively with the problems of traffic. Thus, jus- 
tice frequently fails both the defendant and the 
public. 

Violations bureaus, particularly in our large 
metropolitan areas, are handling more and more 
cases each year, while traffic judges usually ‘hear’ 
cases in one to two minutes. The traffic law en- 
forcement work of the police is thus frequently 
nullified and the public is resentful at the failure 
of the courts and police to enforce the law. De- 
fendants rail at the injustice of inadequate hear- 
ings, and resent the whole hurried process of 
traffic law enforcement. 

Why, in view of this situation, is the Bar op- 
posed to the processing of violations by bureaus or 
departments in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment? The Bar’s position is sound. So long 
as we continue to classify all traffic offenses as 
criminal or quasicriminal, we must, to protect 
against encroachment upon civil rights, give the 
defendant his day in court—in one way or another. 

Defendants should not be required to wait long 
hours for the trial of relatively minor charges, 
with the result that other thousands of defend- 
ants, contrary to their convictions and beliefs, 
settle their cases in violations bureaus rather than 
spend the time required for court hearings. 

Hearings should be readily available to all de- 
fendants. The violations bureau can perform a use- 
ful function if it is reserved exclusively for those 
who acknowledge their infractions. Hearing com- 
missioners or referees under the jurisdiction of 
the court should be made available to hear minor 
cases, while our traffic court judges should have 
time to hear fully the most serious violations 
cases. 

As discussed in the section on laws, we should 
begin by reclassifying traffic offenses in the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, so that only the most serious 
offenses—such as automobile homicide, driving 
while intoxicated, leaving the scene of an accident, 
and reckless driving—are classified as crimes to 
be tried under the established rules of criminal 
procedure. To illustrate, those who admit guilt for 
minor infractions—parking overtime, for in- 
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stance—could settle their cases in a violations 
bureau, as at present. Those who do not wish to 
plead guilty would have a prompt hearing before 
a referee or hearing commissioner, with the right 
to review by a trial judge. Minor misdemeanor 
offenses—violations of stop signs and red lights, 
for example—would not be answerable in the vio- 
lations bureau, but would be heard, in the first 
instance, by the referee or hearing commissioner, 
again with the right to review by the trial judge. 
Grave misdemeanors, of course, would be tried in 
the traffic court under the prevailing rules of 
criminal procedure. 

Many of the important deficiencies in the courts 
stem from lack of training of our court officers. 
Trained primarily for the private practice of law, 
few judges sit in traffic court, and few prosecutors 
are assigned there for a period of time sufficient to 
learn to administer this important body of law. 
This situation is aggravated, of course, by the 
hundreds of trial justices, recorders, magistrates 
and Justices of the Peace who have had no legal 
training whatever. Further, court organization is 
generally antiquated, being geared to the proce- 
dures of trial of criminal and quasi-criminal cases 
in small volume. 

For the training for the present generation of 
judges and prosecutors it is imperative that we 
provide more and much better in-service training 
schools and conferences. Longer courses of the 
type now being sponsored cooperatively by the 
American Bar Association and the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, and of substantially 
greater instructional value, must be offered to 
many more court officers and with greater fre- 
quency. The lengthening and improvement of 
these courses is now being undertaken. We must 
employ all reasonable means to bring traffic court 
officials into these courses. Annual attendance 
should be counted in thousands, not in scores or 
hundreds. The resultant improvement in traffic 
law enforcement and the administration of justice 
will be a rich reward. 

Many of our traffic courts are in vital need of as- 
sistance in reorganization and in the rewriting of 
administrative and procedural rules, including the 
adoption of sound business accounting methods in 
traffic violations bureaus. Service facilities for the 
extension of such aid must be increased, and the 
demand stimulated. This is important to the in- 
ternal efficiency of the courts. It is essential to the 
administration of justice and public respect for 
law. To take violations bureaus as an example, in 
one city processing of traffic tickets had at one 
time fallen 18 months behind, with a backlog 
estimated at 150,000 cases. Another city is cur- 
rently 15 months behind, with a backlog of 156,000 
cases. This situation could not develop in a well- 
organized court employing modern business ad- 
ministrative methods, such as machine records 
systems. 














An important step in reaching the objective of 
business-like administration of justice in traffic 
cases would be the establishment of sound and con- 
sistent policies of penalization within the courts. 
The extreme display of penalties for identical of- 
fenses invoked by judges of the same court 
amounts, in the public mind, to judicial caprice. 
Validity is lent to such a conclusion by traffic 
court action wherein, in one city, a judge found 
80% of those charged with driving while intoxi- 
cated guilty, and assessed substantial penalties in 
almost all cases. During the same period, another 
judge, of the same court, found less than 20% 
guilty, and assessed penalties averaging about 
25% of those of the first judge. In the month 
following revelation of this situation by a metro- 
politan newspaper, the latter judge trebled both 
convictions and penalties. 

As a consequence, defendants and their lawyers 
cynically ‘‘shop” for “easy” judges. The. judicial 
system, an opponent in a game, is held in light con- 
tempt. 

Inflexible uniformity of penalties is undesirable 
and would deny the intention of the legislature. 
However, broadly consistent policy, within a given 
court at least, would largely remedy the inconsis- 
tencies which reduce the educational result of the 
enforcement process, and would strengthen public 
confidence in the law and its administration. 

But, while in-service training and field assist- 
ance can materially improve our traffic courts, 
other kinds of action also are required. Training 
for the responsibilities of administering our court 
systems should be included in the curricula of our 
law schools. Candidate lawyers should be trained 
for that public responsibility which many of them 
will assume as judges and prosecutors and which 
all of them should fully understand. Such under- 
standing is particularly important because of the 
increasing influence of the organized bar in initiat- 
ing or passing upon court reforms, and the exercise 
of virtual veto of nominations of judicial candi- 
dates. Many of our medical schools and colleges 
are recognizing their responsibility to train or 
stimulate and guide the training of public health 
officers and even hospital administrators. Our law 
schools must recognize a similar responsibility 
in the administration of justice. 


Progress must be accelerated in the fundamental 
reorganization of our state court systems. This 
point was developed, in part, in the discussion of 
the laws. We all have an appreciation of the or- 
ganizational inadequacy of the polyglot system of 
municipal courts, recorders courts, magistracies, 
and Justices of the Peace—an inadequacy which, 
under the greatly increased volume of traffic cases 
and the need for their prompt, just disposition 
has, in some cases, amounted to a breakdown in 
the court system. Under our present organization, 
the latitude of administrative action allowed to 





most of our courts contributes greatly to incoa- 
sistencies in process, procedures, rules, disposi- 
tions, and penalties among the many courts trying 
traffic cases in each state. ; 

Organizational reform is badly needed in most of 
our states—desirable in virtually all. The tremen- 
dous improvement made possible by organizational 
reform throughout the court system of a state has 
been demonstrated brilliantly in New Jersey. The - 
operation of the reorganized courts of that state 
—launched and directed by Chief Justice Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt—deserves serious study by all of us. 
The essential elements of such reorganization 
are:° 

1. Administrative application of the hierarchi- 
cal principle of organization, according to which 
there is a clear line of authority, or “chain of 
command,” down through the various levels of the 
organization from the “top,” central authority to 
the “lowest” operational level. 

2. Area distribution of trial courts consistent 
with need. 

3. Elevation of jurisdiction of all trial courts 
hearing traffic cases to the level of courts of rec- 
ord, with an accompanying rise in legal pre-re- 
quisities for judicial office. 

4. Centralized rule-making authority, and some 
administrative disciplinary authority in the hands 
of a superior judicial authority; in New Jersey 
such authority is vested in the Supreme Court. 

Such a court system improves police action and 
morale, reduces materially the application of the 
special privilege doctrine, nourishes the great po- 
tential of effective driver licensing, and, most im- 
portantly, more nearly fulfills its mission of com- 
bining justice for the individual with a maximum 
of public safety. 

The need is for fewer traffic courts, more effec- 
tively organized, and conducted by adequately 
trained judicial officers. This improvement will 
come very slowly unless our efforts and those of 
the Bar and the public are bent more purposefully 
and determinedly toward its accomplishment. The 
only alternatives, however, are either a growing 
denial of hearing to the increasing number of de- 
fendants charged with traffic violations, or the 
creation of hundreds of additional judgeships at 
great public expense. 


Driver Licensing 

Driver-license revocation and suspension are, of 
course, vitally important to a successful enforce- 
ment program. With some notable exceptions, such 
as Massachusetts, California, and Texas, suspen- 
sion and revocation are not being used effectively 
in relation to traffic law enforcement. In some cases 
the law does not permit revocation and suspension 
or makes them very difficult. In other cases, where 
the law is adequate, insufficient funds are appro- 


® See George Warren, “Traffic Courts,” Little, Brown and 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1944. 
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priated for an effective job of supervision of driv- 
ers through revocation and suspension. In other 
cases, the job just isn’t done. Somtimes this fail- 
ure is due largely to the courts and their failure to 
report convictions, even though such reporting is 
required by the law in most states. In other cases, 
the driver-licensing authority in the State Motor 
Vehicle Department fails to act effectively. 

Public awareness of an efficiently operated 
licensing system has a salutory effect upon the 
driving habits of most vehicle operators. The rea- 
son is obvious. Almost without exception, suspen- 
sion—even for a short period—and revocation of 
the privilege of driving are deprivations which all 
wish to avoid. The conscious or subconscious recog- 
nition that the operation of a vehicle is a permis- 
sive act helps the driver exercise a degree of self- 
restraint which becomes habitual. In such a situ- 
ation, voluntary observance of the traffic laws and 
the exercise of common sense becomes so wide- 
spread as to reduce measurably the required vol- 
ume of police and court enforcement action. Thus 
the police and courts can devote primary attention 
to the reduced minority of incompetent or indif- 
ferent operators, and to the better enforcement 
of the driver-license law. Enforcement action is 
made more effective by the ultimate exercise or 
re-exercise of the license administrators’ authority 
to suspend or revoke. 

It is, I believe, true that the substantially lower 
death and injury rates in several of our eastern 
states—particularly Massachusetts—result, in the 
main, from the courageous and intelligent ad- 
ministration of the driver-license law. If this can 
be accomplished in some of our states, why not in 
all? There is general need for sound driver-license 
laws, and for effectively organized license bureaus, 
staffed by technically trained personnel. In the 
worsening traffic accident situation of today, pri- 
mary attention should be given to the improve- 
ment of this vital operation. 

Act II of the Uniform Vehicle Code is a workable 
act. That it has not been more widely adopted 
without emasculating amendment is a reflection 
of political compromise at the expense of public 
safety. The first step in the development of an 
effective driver-licensing program is the adoption 
of this act. 

Happily, the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators has embarked upon a four- 
year training program for Chief Examiners, aug- 
mented by regional training for examiner instruc- 
tors, and is intensifying its field service program 
in the area of driver licensing. This is promising 
work which, however, needs to be conducted on a 
broader scale and at a more intensive rate. 

For the funds invested, no area of our work 
holds greater promise of early and marked reduc- 
tions in the accident rate than does driver licens- 
ing. Its potential will be even greater if the direc- 
tion of this important responsibility in the several 
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states is placed in the hands of career public serv- 
ants. This is a far more important objective than 
the resolution of the question of what niche in the 
organizational structure of state government this 
function shall occupy. Our preoccupation with this 
moot question has operated to the detriment of 
the improvement of driver license administration. 

There is need in most of our states for more 
funds and larger staffs for the drivers’ license 
agency. We have been penny-wise in the past. The 
resultant necessity of a single examiner conduct- 
ing as many as 75 driver licensing examinations 
in a day has produced a poor result. No opportun- 
ity is allowed for the expansion and improvement 
of the examining procedures. For example, there 
is need to determine driving competence under 
varying conditions. A 15-mph trip around the state 
house in congested traffic is no criterion of the skill 
necessary to operate a vehicle at four times that 
speed on a two-lane highway over which other 
vehicles, buses, and trucks are operating at high 
speeds. Police and courts can do little to backstop 
this situation. They can only pick up the pieces 
and, if accident investigation is well conducted, fix 
criminal responsibility. The incompetent and 
chronically reckless must be dealt with primarily 
by the licensing authority. But, to be effective, this 
activity must be supported by police enforcement. 
Unfortunately, driver-license revocations and sus- 
pensions are frequently inadequately enforced, if 
at all. 

Many incompetent persons are driving vehicles 
upon our highways. The constant violators, acci- 
dent repeaters—even the accident-prone—are fre- 
quently permitted to go on driving though they 
have amply demonstrated their unfitness. Con- 
sequently, we suffer loss of public confidence in the 
licensing program, traffic law enforcement, and in 
the general efficiency and integrity of government. 

(To Be Concluded Next Month) 


Booklet Lists 700 Ideas to 
Promote Traffic Safety 


A booklet giving 700 traffic safety promotional 
ideas that have been used successfully in 300 
places all over the world has been issued by the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies. 

This is the second edition of ‘‘Here’s How Proj- 
ects Are Used to Further Street and Highway 
Accident Prevention,” the first edition having 
been published in 1949. 

Safety projects for police officers, club women, 
civic groups, clergy, and judges are among those 
listed. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Accident and Fire Pre- 
vention Department, National Association of Au- 
tomotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
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Indiana Troopers Vie For 


Police Photo Contest Honors 

Indiana State Trooper James R. Young, Plym- 
outh, assigned to the South Bend post in Dunes 
Park district, won the top individual award in the 
third annual police photography contest spon- 
sored by the Indiana State Police magazine, The 
Shield. 

Entries totaled a record 395 photographs, with 
13 of the 28 awards going to troopers in the Dunes 
Park district. The top award of a $25 U.S. De- 
fense Bond was contributed by Herman Schaefer 
of Indianapolis. 

Young’s grand prize winner was a grim por- 
trait of a drinking driver whose crushed head was 
framed by the wreckage of his automobile. The 
victim had told companions he was going to “blow 
the cobwebs out of the car.” A few minutes later, 
he met death when his car shot across the pave- 
ment into the path of a semi-trailer truck. 

The contest is staged to stimulate the interest 
of state policemen in the use of photography as 
an investigative aid, according to Lt. Lloyd D. 
Hickerson, department magazine editor and pub- 
lic relations director. Troopers are equipped with 
cameras, he said, and make more than 40,000 pho- 
tographs a year in routine crime and traffic in- 
vestigations. 

Judges were Albert E. Huber, chief of plant 
security and safety director at the P. R. Mallory 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis; Jack E. Gunnell, 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce safety council 
director, and Robert 8. Smith, Indianapolis, editor 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Company magazine, 
The News. 


Indiana Experiments With New 


Plan For In-Service Training 

The Indiana State Police is scheduling a series 
of one-day in-service training courses, designed to 
provide a maximum of instruction without dislo- 
cation of regular police patrol schedules. 

Under the plan, half of the state police person- 
nel from two or more posts will enroll in the 
school one day, with the remainder to take the 
same instruction the following day. 

“We hope to eliminate the need for longer re- 
tresher schools which upset patrol assignments 
by taking the teacher to the pupil,’ reports Super- 
intendent Robert A. O’Neal. “The training is 
needed, but patrols must be maintained with a 
minimum of interference.” 

A traffic school will be scheduled for the spring 
and a crime school in the fall for all personnel. 


A Unionized State Police? 


(An editorial reprinted from the Jan. 2, 1953, 
Hartford, Conn., Courant.) : 


There is something fishy about the attempt at 
this time to unionize the State Police. This impor- 
tant branch of the state government is unique in 
its functions. Because of its semi-military nature, 
of its peculiar responsibilities, and its need for a 
high degree of discipline and absolute impartiality, 
the paralyzing hand of the labor bosses should be 
kept off the State Police. It is not stretching things 
to say that unionizing the state police is not much 
different from unionizing the courts or the state 
militia. 


The State Police should be well paid, and they 
should enjoy good hours and working conditions. 
But there is no person in Connecticut who has 
worked harder to reach those goals than Commis- 
sioner Edward J. Hickey. During his regime the 
starting pay for state policemen has gone up from 
$1080 to $3750. To this must be added the per- 
quisites of three meals a day, uniform, 24-hour 
use of an automobile, and other things. This com- 
pares favorably with police departments elsewhere 
—as it should. 


The State Police deserve the best because they 
give the best. But that best should not be coerced 
from a reluctant state by a group of labor leaders. 
It should be given happily and voluntarily by the 
State Legislature. More and more the State Police 
have been given added responsibilities by local 
communities, some of which have virtually abdi- 
cated their police authority to the State Police. As 
a result the State Police work long hours. But 
Commissioner Hickey is asking for 86 additional 
men at the next session of the Assembly. If this is 
granted, the State Police may then go on a 48-hour 
week. 


You cannot eat either prestige or respect, but 
the State Police command both at the present time. 
Apparently there are still a lot of young men who 
value other things besides the price tag on a job. A 
year ago, when there were 16 appointments to be 
made to the State Police there were more than 750 
applications. How much is it worth for a man to 
be shot at by a bank robber? You cannot put a 
definite price on public service. And should the 
40-hour week intrude into the middle of a man- 
hunt? Like any well-trained military group the 
State Police have worked with a sense of dedica- 
tion to the public interest. To continue to be effect- 
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ive it must be well-disciplined and must maintain 
its high esprit de corps. 

It is interesting to compare the efficiency of the 
State Police and their high morale with those local 
police departments that now have police unions. 
For example, compare the work of the unionized 
New Haven police department, one of whose mem- 
bers is the active union organizer in this case, with 
the work of the State Police. Do the people of Con- 
necticut want the same kind of police service, now 
endured by New Haven, to be extended to the 
whole state? Or do they prefer the kind of police 
service that Commissioner Hickey, with his deep 
sense of dedication and absolute integrity, has 
built up in the State Police? 


Aside from the longer hours worked by the State 
Police, there are no legitimate grievances. Mr. 
Hickey’s office is open to his department members 
at all times. But there are underground reports 
that he is “‘too strict.” 


Perhaps. But has there ever been an iota of evi- 
dence that he has been unfair? In 14 years there 
has been only one appeal from his judgment after 
hearing, and that appeal was not sustained by the 
State Personnel Board. 

Finally, the State Labor Relations Act says 
specifically, in defining “employer,” that the term 
shall not apply to the state nor any of its political 
subdivisions. How can this provision of the law be 
ignored? If the state cannot be an “employer,” 
with whom would a union deal? 


The important point is, of course, that a union 
has no place in a semi-military organization like 
the State Police. So strict are its rules now to in- 
sure impartiality that no member of the depart- 
ment can join any club or other organization with- 
out first receiving permission from the Commis- 
sioner. To permit the erosive forces that have 
weakened the efficiency of many local police de- 
partments in Connecticut to attack the fine, stable, 
and respected State Police organization would be 
the worst kind of folly. 


Indeed, one must ask what kind of thinking 
motivates individuals who would seek to introduce 
into a well-disciplined organization like the State 
Police the shoddy, time-serving principles that are 
helping to wreck many local police departments. 

In Commissioner Hickey the members of the 
State Police have an intelligent, honest, and cour- 
ageous champion. What, then, could Messrs. 
Rourke and Collins wrest from a Republican- 
dominated legislature that Mr. Hickey could not 
get? This is the test. For if the department mem- 
bers would not gain; if the people of the state 
would not gain, who would gain? The answer is 
simple. The thugs, racketeers, gangsters, mobsters, 
and all the forces of the underworld would gain 
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by a weakened State Police. And a few labor 
leaders would have, as the expression goes, a 
feather in their caps. 





lowa Patrol Chief Resigns 


To Take Over Assistant Post 
Chief S. N. Jespersen of the Iowa Highway 
Patrol has resigned to take over post of assistant 
chief of the force, and Lt. David Herrick has been 
appointed patrol chief, the Jowa Sheriff reports. 
Chief Jespersen explained he had completed 
the job of building the patrol from its post-war 
strength of 119 men to 214 and that best interests 
of the patrol would be served by transfer of re- 
sponsibility to a new chief. His resignation was 
accepted by Safety Commissioner Pearl] McMurry 
“with reluctance and regret and only on the as- 
surance that it is Chief Jespersen’s personal de- 
sire.” 


Texas Highway Patrol Registers 


For NSC Safe Driver Award 

The Texas Department of Public Safety has 
added another “Texas First.” 

At a recent two-day conference of the 23 field 
sergeants of the Texas Highway Patrol, adminis- 
trative action and organizational plans were com- 
pleted for the inauguration of a fleet safety pro- 
gram for the Patrol. 

The program, based on recommendations of the 
National Safety Council, is said by Paul H. 
Coburn, director of the Motor Transportation Di- 
vision of the Council, to be the first in this coun- 
try adopted by a state police or highway patrol 
organization. 

Purpose of the program, similar to that in effect 
in many commercial motor vehicle fleets, is to 
afford recognition to highway patrolmen who 
maintain 12-month accident-free records. Offi- 
cers qualifying will be awarded the National Safe- 
ty Council Safe Driver Award. First awards 
will be retroactive and will cover the driving 
records of state patrolmen since January 1, 1949. 

In announcing the program, Col. Homer Gar- 
rison, Jr., director of the Texas Department of 
Public Safety, pointed out that the state agency 
was proud of the outstanding safety record of its 
patrolmen. 

“But we’re continually endeavoring to show 
even greater improvement,” he said. “That’s why 
we've added this activity to our present fleet pro- 
gram.” 

Each of the Highway Patrol districts will com- 
pete annually for the Homer Garrison Trophy, an 
award which Colonel Garrison will personally do- 
nate to the district showing the best motor ve- 
hicle safety record, based on the lowest accident 
frequency and the highest percentage of improve- 
ment. 




















Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
Trpe — cll with FULL Federal 12” Caliber 
VISION Face Pieces which Gas Gun 


carry the Bureau of Mines 






The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 
different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 


for dislodging barricaded persons: Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 


approval No. 1435, or No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 


available for protection 
mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 


against various types of 
Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 


gases and smoke. 
Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 





TRAFFIC BATON 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAM 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 


















A style for all police de- y. id 
partments, both large . , 
and small, is the New : 
Model SL design, with : 

both long and short wave 

lamps in one compact 


kit. 


The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 





A complete line of lights for 
The cone fastens tighily to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 


emergency use, including light- Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
or Sheriff for automobile mounting. and Ink. 


weight, portable battery operated 


Lights lettered for either Police, 


Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
and Twisters. Combinations of 


Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 





Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 


Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron OFFICIAL POLICE POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Cl Calibers: .38 Special Calibers: .38 Special 
aws. .22 Long Rifle Calibers: .38 Police Positive 


Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. POST OFFICE BOX 268, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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for purpose and quality 


BADGE and CROWN, both are prized possessions, yet standards 
of value are measured in different ways. To the king his crown 
is a possession of untold value and historical significance. To you, 
your badge is without question a prized possession that reflects 
personal achievement for you. Your badge has a special meaning 
to you, — it stands for honesty, authority, and devotion to duty. 


If your badge is a BLACKINTON BADGE you realize true quality 
and you know that your badge is the finest. But if you are one of 
the few not wearing a BLACKINTON BADGE you've missed a lot 
in personal satisfaction. Ask to see BLACKINTON BADGES the next 


time your equipment supplier calls. He will gladly show you the 
true quality and outstanding appearance of BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON BADGES sparkle with quality. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON &- CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 





Blackinton Police and Fire Badges are sold 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
exclusively through authorized equipment suppliers. 








